PTY-TWO YEARS AGO a boy of eighteen stood in the 
4 old assembly chamber of the State Capitol at Madison, 
Wisconsin, and heard these words spoken by ‘the Chief 
Justice of the State Supreme Court to a graduating class of the 
ww school of the University of Wisconsin: 
up a new and dark power. 
aggregating vast corporate 
binations of unexampled 
eapital, boldly marching, not 
for economic conquests only, 
but for political power. The 
question will arise, and arise in 
your day, which shall rule, 
wealth or man; which shall 
Tead, money or intellect; who 
shall fill public stations, edu- 
cated and patriotic free men, 
or the feudal serfs of corporate 
€apital?’’ The boy was Rob- 
ert Marion La Follette, who 
tells in his autobiography how 
Judge Ryan’s prophecy fired 
his imagination and played its 
part in directing his destiny. 
A few years later, when he 
wanted to be District Attorney 
for Dane County, Wisconsin, 
he was told by the local boss 
that other arrangements had 
been made. La Follette 
plied that he understood that 
the people nominated the Dis- 
trict Attorney, and when the 
boss dismissed him with a 
sneer he went out among the 
people, won the nomination, 
and defeated the bosses. The 
remainder of his official history 
shows him a Representative in Congre: 
ernor of Wisconsin for three terms, elected to the United States 
Senate in 1905, 1910, 1916, and 1922, and polling more than four 
and a half million votes in 1924 as an Independent-Progressive 
candidate for the Throughout seems 
never to have forgotten Judge 

Senator La Follette died in Washington on June 18 with the 
with all the world.” 


to uneeasing warfare 


“There is looming 
The enterprises of the country 


re- 


THE OAK IS GONE, 


ss for three terms, Gov- 


Presidency. his career he 


Ryan’s words. 
assurance on his lips that he was “‘at peace 
But in the meantime, by a life 
against special privilege, against 
the encroachments of the powerful few 
many, he had well earned the title of 

life was one unending fight for his convictions, an 
defeat merely spurred him on to greater efforts,’ 


dedicated 
against 
rights of the 
‘* His 


after 


‘invisible governinent, 
upon the 
‘*Battling Bob. 

1 defeat 


’ notes the 
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Springfield Union. ‘‘He fought a bitter, lifelong battle with 
those who regard government as the peculiar instrument of 
privilege,’’ avers Mr. Hearst’s New York American. ‘He was 
a Galahad in bright Wisconsin armor. He was at his best in 
battle,” says the New York World. ‘‘He died, on’ the great 
battle-field of peace, for human rights,” declares Gov. John J. 
Blaine of Wisconsin: ‘‘He was 
the implacable foe of in- 
trenched dishonesty,” testifies 
Senator Hiram W. Johnson. 
“He was, in the first place, the 
foe of the political machine,”’ 
remarks the Baltimore Sun. 
“The guiding spirit of his life 
was a hatred, utter and abso- 
lute, of corruption in its every 
form,’ declares the Newark 
News, which describes him as 
“a, crusader who never dipt 
his colors.” 

But the very qualities which 
made his followers exalt him 
as a hard-hitting fighter 
against special privilege and 
political corruption moved his 
opponents to denounce him as 
a demagog, a radical, a revo- 
lutionist, a dangerous and anti- 
But 
friend and foe alike agree as to 
his courage and his honesty. 
“He was not a constructive 
foree and he used the arts of 
the demagog in appealing to 
class prejudices,’’ remarks the 
New York Commercial; but it 
adds: ‘‘ Personally, Senator La 
Follette had no vicious habits, 
“There will be those 
remarks the Christian Science 


American influence. 


THE ROOTS REMAIN 


and no seandal ever attached to him.” 
who will say that he was wrong,” 
Monitor, 
integrity.” 
What effect 
politie: je a 


‘‘but none will ever question his personal or political 
will Senator La Follette’s death have on American 
may be de a greater effect upon 
next few years than has that of any other 


sstined to have 


political events of the 


American within a decade,” says an Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington. ‘‘ The so-called Progressives lose their leader, 
ultra-conservatism loses its bitterest enemy, and radicalism will 
scarcely know where to turn t« 


» find another figure that will give 
political : 


Birmingham News. Three 


the apostles of unrest any sort of dignity in this countr 


remarks the questions in serie 


are raised in the minds of political observers by th: 


sudden death 
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of the Wisconsin Senator. These are: What will be the effect 
on the new radical-progressive movement in the nation, which 
chose La Follette as its official leader in the 1924 elections? 
What will be the effect on the fortunes of the Republican party 
and the Coolidge policies? And what will be the effect in Wis- 
consin, which has traveled so far under the La Follette leader- 
ship? : 

Mr. La Follette’s associates, dispatches tell us, declare that 
the Independent-Progressive party will carry on his work. 
According to Edward D. 
Bieretz, chairman of the 
Maryland State Com- 
mittee of that party, the 
loss of their leader ‘‘ will 
intensify rather than di- 
minish the efforts of real 
Progressives.” ‘“‘IJ am 
firmly convinced,” says 
Mr. Bieretz, ‘‘ that Sena- 
tor La Follette was the 
founder of the real Amer- 
ican political party of 
the future. The objec- 
tives of Senator La Fol- 
lette will be striven 
for by the Progressive 
element all over the 
country.” ‘‘The death 
of Robert Marion La 
Follette will alter the 
character of the Pro- 
gressive movement in 
the Northwest, but will 
not destroy it,” thinks 
the Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal, of Madison, because 
“the movement is eco- 
nomic, and will go on 
as long as the condi- 
tions which underlie it 
prevail.”” But this Wis- 
consin daily predicts 
that the movement will 
become less uncompro- 
mising, and will ‘‘resume 
its development within 
the Republican party. 
The New Republic (New 
York) assures us that 
“it shows a grave mis- 
the 
spirit of progressivism 
to suppose that its welfare is dependent on the personality of 
To quote this weekly further: 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 


“IMPLACABLE FOE OF INTRENCHED DISHONESTY” 


understanding of 


any individual.” 


‘“The movement is founded on definite principles, and on a 
recognition under them that injustice is being done to certain 
classes in the community. While the struggle can be, and has 
been, enormously assisted by the leadership of men like La 
Follette and Ladd, in the long run it can only be affected by 
alterations in the fundamental economic factors from which it 
derives.” 


But ‘“‘the radicals will be hard put to find a leader to take his 
place,’ avers the Washington Post; and in Mark Sullivan’s 
Washington correspondence to the New York Herald Tribune 
we find the situation analyzed as follows: 

“The La Follette movement as a third party, and otherwise 


in the form it has had for several years past, will disappear. The 
extreme radical part of it will go off by itself and will resume the 
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form it had until just a year ago. Up to last July there was a 
formal Socialist party organization. Last July. it. abdicated its 
identity and merged with La Follette’s third party. Now it will 
resume its identity as a political home for extreme radicals, and 
again we shall have a formal Socialist party under the leadership 
of some one of the type of Eugene Debs, and able to cast nor- 
mally from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 votes, from 3 to 6 per cent. of 
the total electorate. 
“Of the rest that composed La Follette’s strength last year, 
some will go to the Democrats, the number depending on 
whether the Democrats in the near future take the progressive 
turn under some one 
like McAdoo, or whether 
they set up a more 
nearly conservative lead- 
ership. A maximum of 


lette’s followers, com- 
posed chiefly of organ- 
ized labor in the cities, 
would go to the Demo- 
crats if the Democrats 
should have McAdoo, or 
some one like him, as 
their leader. 

“But the large bulk 
of La Follette’s followers 
will go back to the 
Republican party. They 
will go back without 
changing their convic- 
tions or temperaments.” 


While Senator La Fol- 
lette was being laid to 
rest in Madison his-close 
colleague and follower, 
Senator Edwin Fremont 
Ladd of North Dakota, 
died in a Baltimore hos- 
pital. As the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press’ re- 
*“Senator Ladd 
was one of the strongest 
members of the insurgent 
bloe in the Senate, and 
his death means a heavy 


marks, 


loss to the insurgent fae- 
tion.”’ Early in the last 
Presidential campaign 
Senator Ladd lined up 
behind Senator La Fol- 
lette and became a mem- 
ber of the La Follette na- 
tional committee. For 
this ‘‘betrayal’”’ of the 
Republican party he and 
his colleagues, Senators 
Frazier, Brookhart, and La Follette, were read out of the party 
and dropt from the various committees of which they were 
members. Senator Ladd, who was a teacher, a scientist and an 
economist before he entered polities, was known as ‘‘ the Nestor of 
North Dakota’s later day Populists.’’ 
terpreted by many regular Republicans as foreshadowing the 
breaking up of the insurgent bloe in the Senate. Clinton W. 
Gilbert, in a Washington dispatch to the New York Evening 
Post, tells of predictions in the capital fhat Senators Brook- 


These two deaths are in- 


ar « 7 {\y00 ,OPr ry + ry ~ 
hart and Frazier will be invited to return to the Republican 
fold, and that the successors of La Follette and Ladd, if named 
as Republicans, will be accepted as regulars. Mr. Gilbert goes 
on to say: 

lhe luek regarding vacancies in 1927 is all against the 
Republicans. Maryland, Kentueky, Arizona, Oklahoma and 
Nevada all have Republican Senators whose terms expire on 


a million of La Fol-. 


4, 1927. All of these five States normally are Democratic 
1 elected eth Senators only through the great swing to 
ll may go Democratic in 1926. In addition, New York may 
t Governor Smith to the Senate if he should choose to run. 
, Democrats have a very strong candidate for the Senate in 
Senator David Walsh, who may carry Massachusetts 
Senator Butler. Until recently, the Republicans pri- 
ly have conceded that the Senate which will take office on 
[arch 4, 1927, would be Democratic. 
“Recent events have given these doubters hopes that they 
" be able to hold a 
smajority in the Senate, 
saltho the margin will be 
smade up of Senators on 
swhose votes they can 
scount only for purpose 
,of organization. 
“There now are fifty- 
rthree Republican Sena- 
#tors, two men read out 
sof the party and two 
»vacancies inStates which 
~ will return progressive or 
sregular Republicans, a 
total of fifty-seven. If 
~the Republicans should 
‘lose the five normally 
Democratic States above 


mentioned and New 
York and Massachu- 


setts, they still would 
have fifty Senators, 
enough to organize, pro- 
vided Brookhart and 
Frazier and the succes- 
sors of, La Follette and 
Ladd are received in the 
caucus. 

“Tf, however, they 
should lose five seats and 
Brookhart and Frazier 
should not vote with the 
Republicans and the suc- 
eessors of La Follette 
and Ladd should be kept 
out of the Republican 
caucus, they would not 
be able to organize.” 


One of the most strik- 
ing things in Senator La 
Follette’s career was the 
unshaken grip he re- 
tained on the loyalty 
and confidence of his 
native State. ‘‘His true 
greatness chiefly is writ- 
ten into the history of 
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Senator Edwin Fremont Ladd, who died June 22. 


his attempts to establish 
new standards and sys- 
tems of popular government in Wisconsin,” says the Beloit (Wis.) 
News, which tells us that his governorship 
marked an evolution in methods and outlook significant enough 
Under his leadership, 


‘the years of 


to be considered almost a revolution.” 
‘Wisconsin has 
And in The Evening Telegram, 


avers the Cleveland Press, probably been 


America’s freest commonwealth.” 
of Superior, Wisconsin, we read: 


“The movement that was inaugurated by La Follette in Wis- 
consin was greater than any one issue. It was greater than any 
one individual; it was simply another of the mvans through 
which the human race makes progress toward an intelligent self- 
government. If La Follette had not started this phase in W is- 
consin some one some day would have started it somewhere 1n 
this country. 

“There will be new leaders. 
eonsin will continue to share in this leadership. 
will be a power in polities but it will not be socialistic. 
not be ultra-radical. It will be just progressive.” 


new issues. Wis- 
This influence 
It will 


here will be 
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“THE NESTOR OF NORTH DAKOTA’S LATER DAY POPULISTS” 


Meanwhile the La Follette family, we are told, ‘will continue 
up to its neck in polities, despite the passing of its famous leader.” 
Says Owen L. Scott in a Consolidated Press Association dispatch 


‘from Madison, Wisconsin: —_ 


1 


“Phil La Follette and Robert M. La Follette, Jr., are names 
with which the country will become more and more familiar as 
the years roll by, in the opinion of politicians here. These two 
young scions of the La Follette family have for years been aim- 
ing to follow the political path their father set out for them— 
and so far with success. 

“Death of the father 
and adviser who helped 
chart their early course 
has only thrown new re- 
sponsibilities in State 
polities on the sons. 

“The last presidential 
campaign gave them a 
taste of politics on a 
national scale. Then Phil 
stumped a good part of 
the country, carrying the 
burden of speaking, while 
his father was under 
the restraint of physical 
handicaps. Robert man- 
aged the Progressives’ 
campaign.” 


The La Follette party, 
we are reminded by the 
New York Herald Trib- 
une, ‘dissolved soon 
after the 1924 election.” 
It was a ‘“‘one-man”’ 
party, we are told. Will 
the insurgent group in 
Congress survive the loss 
of their leader? In the 
opinion of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, he 
left no political heirs: 


‘“Senator Brookhart 
does not qualify. Much 
of the support he had has 
been withdrawn. He is 
busy now saving his 
Senate seat, and is in no 
position to affront the 
Republiean State Com- 
mittee of Iowa or the 
Senate majority. 

‘Senator Shipstead? 
The duck-hunting den- 
tist from Minnesota has 
abilities, but so far has 
not assayed an ounce of 
leadership to the ton. 

‘‘Sonator Frazier, of North Dakota? Hardly. He is virtually 
unknown outside of the Nonpartizan League Northwest. Thus 
far he has been a nonentity in the Senate. 

“Senator Norris, of Nebraska? The Senator is stubbornly 
able. and he is not old, but he is tired. A sense of the futility of 
his long fight all but overwhelmed him last year. He debated 
for weeks whether or not he would return to the Senate. The 
baton of the dead field-marshal will hardly pass to unwilling 
hands. 

“Senator Hiram Johnson? It is unlikely. Having hunted 
with the hounds and run with the hares, his one-time prestige 
has gone. He had his chances and failed miserably in 1924. 

‘‘Sonator Borah, of Idaho? Doubtless there have been such 
dreams. He has known them before. Yet he will think a long 
time, as he thought in 1912. He lacks the driving force that 
sent La Follette finally into ostracism and political exile. 


‘What a battered and scattered insurgency needs is a Moses 
to bring it out of the wilderness, or a Mohammed to lead it 
against the ‘infidel.’ Neither a Mohammed nor a Moses is 


in sight.” 
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ARMS, GAS, AND GERMS AT GENEVA 


"T WOULD BE HARD, thinks the Indianapolis News, to 

-exaggerate the importance of the results of the Geneva 

- Arms Traffic Conference, which ended June 17, after a 
session of more than six weeks. Its two chief aims were to halt 
the export of arms to ‘‘backward regions,” such as French and 
Spanish Morocco, for example, and to provide publicity for the 
chief phases of the traffic in arms elsewhere. Poison-gas and 
disease-germ warfare were outlawed. Held under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, and participated in by a delegation 
from the United States, altho 
this country is not a member 
of the League, ‘‘the conference 
accomplished all that was ex- 
pected of it, and a good deal 
more,’ according to the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. Moreover, 
believes the Indianapolis News, 
“the influence of the confer- 
ence on the future will turn 
out to be even more important 
than its immediate results.” 
Continues the Indiana paper: 


‘*Highteen nations, includ- 
ing the United States, by sign- 
ing the arms traffic agree- 
ment, made clear their desire 
for international cooperation 
in the interest of peace. 
Twenty-seven nations signed 
the protocol forbidding the use 
of bacteria and poison gas in 
war. ‘This latter agreement a ney 
was signed by all the great 
Powers except France, which 
will, it was officially announced, 
sign later. Germany sub- 
seribed to the anti-gas, anti- 
bacteria protocol. Many more 
States will, it is said, sign after 
their delegates have consulted 
the home governments.”’ 


CONFERENCE 


—_ 


Fourteen signatures are 
necessary to make the instrument effective. 
correspondent of the New York Times explains: 


As the Paris 


“The convention, if ratified, will mark a step toward peace in 
the Near East and colonial Africa, as it prevents arms legally 
going into the hands of backward peoples. Condemning chem- 
ical and bacteriological warfare, it gives the nations another 
opportunity to subscribe to Article V of the Washington Treaty. 
“Publicity for the arms trade depends entirely on the honesty 
and good faith of the subscribing countries, because each. con- 
tracting party is bound to publish within two months of the end 
of each quarter statistics on foreign trade in arms, munitions 
and war implements.” 


“In the step taken at Geneva,” points out the Newark News, 
“the Powers represented there have found a way to get around 
difficulties that have hindered them heretofore. Next time it 
Furthermore, observes the New York World: 


will be easier.”’ 

“In the treatment of publicity the conference insisted upon 
including all possible categories of arms in the agreement. The 
nations are required to report statistics of shipments of war- 
ships, air-planes, airships and. armored ears, as well as of firearms 
and munitions.”’ 


Of the protocol prohibiting the use of poison gas or bacteria 
in warfare, the Washington Post says: 


“Once voted, it is proposed that the protocol shall be open. to 
the signature of all nations. 
crux of the whole question. Just as a chain is only strong in 
the ratio of its weakest link, such an agreement, to have anv 
value, must receive universal adhesion. If any one nation ab- 


Such signature is, of course, the 


%. 
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NOW GET HIS WHISKERS! 


shown in the last war. 


AE ASS others would be forced to take precau tions against it 
This would practically vitiate the whole agreemen ae 


‘‘But suppose for the sake of the argument,” remarks : 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, “it is admitted that the use of : 
gas should be prohibited in modern warfare, must it not 
also be admitted that all the contracts, agreements, pro- 
tocols, promises and international laws that might be adopted 
would not suffice to prevent the use of gas in another world. 
war?” Other objections are made by chemical interests, | 
which maintain that international regulations upon the sale 
and distribution of poison 
gases, and the chemicals from 
which these gases are pro- 
duced, would have a serious: 
effect upon the commercial 
chemical industry. A final ob- 
jection to the outlawing of 
poison gas in warfare, as 
effected by the Geneva con- 
ference, is registered by the 
Chicago Tribune: 


g 


“The truth is that con- 
trasted with other weapons of 
modern warfare, gas is emi- 
nently humane. We do not 
wish to suggest that the man 
who was gassed enjoyed the 
process. Far from it. Gas is” 
horrible enough in all con- 
science, but it is far less hor- 
rible both in its immediate and 
ultimate consequences than the 
bayonet, shrapnel or the high- 
explosive shell. 

“These facts are available 
to any man who wishes to 
examine the medical records 
of the war. Unfortunately, 
few men want to take that 
trouble. They would rather 
rely wholly on their impres- 
sions, and ‘these impressions 
were. gained from highly prej- 
udiced sources intent upon 
breeding hate by creating the belief that of all weapons known 
to warfare, gas is the most frightful. It is inevitable that gas 
will be used in the next war, not because it is a relatively 
humane weapon but because it is a highly effective one. All 
the treaties in the world will not prevent a nation at war 
from doing its utmost to attain victory, as was abundantly 
You can not abolish war by abolish- 
ing gas warfare any more than you ean abolish sleep by abolish- 
ing pillows.” 


—Knott in the Dallas News. 


Of the conference’s action in regulating the international traffic 
in arms, the New York Times maintains that ‘the right to sell 
arms to Governments has not been impaired, except to the ex- 
tent that provisions for publicity on the export of arms may sup- 
ply a moral check.”’ ‘“‘It is therefore erroneous to refer to this 
agreement as a long step toward disarmament,” asserts the 
Pittsburgh Chronicle 


Telegraph. As the Syracuse Post-Standard 


reminds us: 


“The great nations in the conference were willing to go a great 
deal further, altho not all of them agreed upon the direction they 
should go. The smaller nations were suspicious from the start, 
and there is doubt that all of them will confirm ratifications made 
at Geneva. The nations which do not manufacture arms re- 
garded proposals that they shall not import arms as designed 
rather to keep them under the thumbs of the greater which do 
manufacture than as a common contribution to the peace of the 
world, 

“So, while the conference has not been fruitless. its product has 
been so little and feeble that the best we can say is that it em- 
bodied a sound principle in pacifism and took a short step in the 
right direction.”’ 
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A GOOD START FOR THE DAWES — 

PLAN, BUT— ‘ 

-N SPITE OF EXPERT TESTIMONY that the Dawes 
plan has worked out successfully during the eight months 
it has been in operation, European opinion is still far from 

_ satisfied about the final results. Mr. S. Parker Gilbert. the 

_ American who is Agent-General for reparations payments, an- 

_ nounees after six months of his own incumbency and eight of 

_ Dawes plan operation that ‘its early operation has fulfilled 
expectation,”’ specifically in having brought about a balanced 
budget and a stabilized currency for 
Germany. But at the same time the 
financial authorities who were meet- 
ing in Brussels gravely discuss the 
possible hitches in its future workings 
so emphatically that the New York 
Journal of Commerce heads a Brus- 
sels dispatch: ‘Dawes Puan To 
Fait Wirxtn 3 Years is Expnrts’ 
Report.”” In general, our own 
papers seem to be more imprest by 
Mr. Gilbert’s approval of the present 
than by the British and Belgian 
financiers’ fears for the future. The 
two definite accomplishments re- 
ported by Mr. Gilbert would alone, 
in the opinion of the New Haven 
Register, “‘stamp the plan as almost 
a miracle when one considers the 
deplorable condition into which 
the matter of the revenue and of 
the currency have fallen.’ These 
preliminary results “in rescuing Ger- 
many from an almost impossible 
situation and Europe from a dead- 
lock have already done much to 
justify the bright predictions of last 
year,”’ affirms the New York World. 
As Mr. Gilbert is quoted in a New 
York Times dispatch from Berlin: 


; 
$ 


“Tt was necessary, first of all, to re- 
store confidence, and it was the view 
of the experts that the essential con- 
dition for the performance by Ger- 
many of her obligations was 
stabilization both of her budget and 
currency. The results achieved in these directions do not by 
themselves mark final readjustment. They are rather the starting- 
point from which readjustment must proceed. . 

‘““The experts’ plan proposed in effect an international experi- 
ment of good-will. It aimed to remove from the field of con- 
troversy a subject which after all was largely economic in charac- 
ter and give a fair trial to methods of patient inquiry and quiet 
administration. In carrying it out the Allied Governments, 
the German Government and all the agencies concerned in its 
execution have worked together loyally, in the spirit ot friendly 
accommodation, which is the basis of the plan. Further progress 
mainly depends upon the continuance of mutual faith and 
confidence. ”’ 


3ut Mr. Gilbert reminds us that the real difficulties of the 
plan will come after its first year, and ‘‘it would be a mistake 
to draw too optimistic conclusions for the future from the record 


made so far.” He criticizes the German Government for turning 


over too much revenue to the States composing Germany, a 
TT i 
ile also 


tendency condemned in the original Dawes report, 
sees a difficulty in the continuing failure of German exports to 
equal imports, since the eventual payment of reparations must 
come from an excess of export trade. Mr. Gilbert’s gonclusions 
are briefly summed up in general terms by a New York Hvening 


Post correspondent in Berlin: 
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‘ITS EARLY OPERATION HAS FULFILLED 
EXPECTATION” 
So, after six months’ operation of the Dawes plan, 
reports 8S. Parker Gilbert, American Agent-General in 
charge of reparations payments. 
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“The Dawes plan is a success in the first stage of its career. 
“Signs for its continued suecess are encour. ing. Me gees 
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Certainly there was not ‘too much optimism” at Bramela 
during the opening sessions of the Third Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. It will be remembered that 
the’ International Chamber had appointed ‘a committee to 
report on the economic restoration of ‘Europe, ‘in particular 
the effects of the payments contemplated under the Dawes plan. 
Sir Josiah Stamp, the British economist, presented this report,’ 
i which, according to a New York 

Journal of- Commerce dispatch, ‘‘in- 
dicates the belief of the experts that 
within three years it will be seen that 
Germany no longer can execute the 
provisions of the Dawes plan and 
- that some other method of payments 
will become necessary.” But in the 
report were suggested four ways in 
which full payments by Germany 
might be obtained. As they are 
stated in the press dispatches: 


‘First, expansion of German ex- 
ports in the general world markets, 
with the subsequent transmission of 
as much cash as possible directly to 
the Allied Governments. 


“Second, obtaining of the greatest 
possible amount of deliveries in kind 
to each creditor country. 


“Third, encouragement of German 
contracts for public works in non- 
Allied countries, the Allies receiving 
the bonds of those countries, instead 
of their going to Germany. 


“Fourth, sale of railway, indus- 
trial and other German bonds in the 
international markets, with a parallel 
investment of foreign wealth in 
German concerns.”’ 


And in what he ealled a ‘‘straight 
talk” which is likely to prove un- 
palatable Sir Josiah laid down four 
things that must be avoided if the 


Dawes plan is to sueceed: 


““1.—-Creditors must not press 
Germany for payments quicker than trade policy allows. 
**2.—Restrictions based on similarity of manufactures must 
be abandoned. 
“*3.—Tariffs designed to equalize costs must be abrogated. 
““4.—Creditors must not seek to restrict Germany’s policies 
of labor.and work hours.” 


ee 


Americans, comments the Boston Globe, ‘‘will be startled by 


this somewhat despairing attitude in high places”’: 


“Hor we have been comfortable all along in the assurance that 
the Dawes plan is working. As a matter of fact, it hasn’t been 
really applied yet.” 


But the New York Herald Tribune argues that these apprehen- 
sions are ‘‘more or less gratuitous and psychologieal.’’ It points 
out that “the British loan and some other loans have been 
funded and we have experienced no eyil results.’’ Similarly the 
New York Times cites the smoothness with which the preliminary 
Dawes plan exchange transactions so far have been effected 
without the slightest difficulty, and also the fact that last year, 
apartfrom the war debts, American investors received from Kurope 
no less than $455,000,000 in interest payments. ‘‘This great 
amount was passed along without, so far as reported, producing 


a ripple in the foreign exchange market.” 


“But too much optimism regarding the future is not pete i 
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PRICE-FIXING BABY’S HIGH-CHAIR 


E CHAIR WE ARE SITTING IN as we write this, 
the chair you are sitting in as you read it, and even 
baby’s high chair, may have been manufactured by one 


of the fifty chair makers who recently pleaded guilty of price- — 


fixing in Chicago, and were fined from $1,000 to $5,000 each— 
a total of $166,000 —by Federal Judge Cliffe. Furthermore, the 
radio cabinet, bedroom and dining-room sets, phonograph 
cabinet, refrigerator, and other furniture in your house or apart- 
ment may have been made by some of the 263 furniture manu- 
facturers who were indicted by a Chicago grand jury a few weeks 
ago for price-fixing, together with the secretaries and assistant 
secretaries of three national furniture associations. 

These indictments constitute ‘the most sweeping action of its 
kind ever taken,’’ says a Chicago dispatch, and The Daily News 
of that city agrees that ‘‘not since the great tobacco, oil, and 
steel cases, more than a decade ago, have the Federal courts 
been called upon to deal with such an important case.”’ The 
voluntary action of the chair manufacturers in pleading guilty, 
following their indictment several weeks ago, seems all the 
more interesting and significant in view of the fact that the 
Supreme Court ruled, a few days after vhe chair makers and 
association officials were charged with price-fixing, that trade 
associations do not violate the anti-trust laws in gathering and 
disseminating among their members information as to costs and 
quantity of production, provided that it does not interfere with 
interstate commerce. 

The indictments of these manufacturers charged price-fixing 
and curtailment of production to maintain high prices and 
destroy competition, by means of a ‘“‘gentlemen’s agreement,” 
and the fact that three weeks after the indictments were returned 
some fifty chair manufacturers pleaded guilty indicates to the 
Indianapolis News that ‘“‘the Government had a ease so strong 
that a successful defense was regarded as unlikely.’”’ To the 
Department of Justice, according to the New York Journal of 
Commerce, the outcome indicates that ‘‘the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law is still effective to prevent the abuse of those engaged in 
industry of the facilities afforded by trade associations.’’ Con- 
tinues the Indianapolis paper: 


‘Tn addition to the fifty defendants that already have pleaded, 
six other chair-manufacturing firms have yet to act. All the 
concerns either were members of, or allied with, the National 
Association of Chair Manufacturers. It, of course, has legitimate 
functions as a clearing-house for trade information, but what has 
just happened indicates how easily the dividing line between a 
right and wrong use of data may be overstept. 

‘Since the illegal acts designated by the Government against 
the chair manufacturers extend as far back as 1913, and viola- 
tions were listed in the last three years, the penalties fixt, far 
from being severe, would seem to be light. Even the firms 
paying the maximum fine of $5,000 will have been assessed but 
slightly more than $400 annually for conspiring against the 
public welfare. If the control of prices was effective at all, it is a 
fair assumption that increased profits more than offset that sum. 
The firms, however, are reported to have been fined in acecor- 
dance with the relative amount of business they did and their 
financial standing. 

“Two other groups of furniture makers, indicted at the same 
time, are yet to be tried and there can, of course, be no opinion 
as to whether they also have failed to respect the statutes. The 
aggregate business of the whole group has amounted to about 
$15,000,000 annually, another fact that ought to be considered 
in estimating the degree of punishment that was fixt.’’ 


“Tt is a good thing,” believes the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, 
“to submit an occasional anti-trust suit to the courts, for they 
bring into the open questions of importance not only to the 
manufacturer and seller, but to the consumer.” In the present 


instanee, remarks the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


“™he Government’s activity may be indicative of a new 
trust policy; of an intention to insist upon a return to the days 
of rigid enforcement of the laws designed to assure free competi- 
tion in the production and distribution of goods.”’ 


The 'Lileraty Digest for July 925° 


TEAPOT DOME INNOCENCE DISCOVERED 


SITUATION WITH FEW, IF ANY, parallels in the * 


history of the Federal courts, is brought about, we are — 


told, by Federal Judge 'T. Blake Kennedy’s ruling against 


the Government in the Teapot Dome case. The Cheyenne 
judge finds that Secretary of the Interior Fall was fully author- 


ized to lease the Wyoming naval oil reserves, because of President _ 7 
Harding’s order transferring jurisdiction over the reserves to the é 


Department of the Interior; that the executive order was legal; 
that there was no unnecessary secrecy in negotiating the lease; 
that Secretary of the Navy Denby kept in close touch with 
events as they transpired; that the failure of Fall and Denby to 
consult Congress was not significant; and that Fall’s neglect to 
secure an opinion about the lease from the Attorney-General 
was “‘no more than an error of judgment in selecting attorneys.” 
In other words, according to Judge Kennedy, the leases were 
properly executed; theré was no conspiracy to defraud the 
Government; no connection was established by government 
counsel Roberts and Pomerene between the loan made by Harry 
F. Sinclair to former Secretary Fall and the oil contracts, and the 
Harding order was not obtained by fraud. 

“These findings are especially interesting’’ to the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle Telegraph and other newspapers ‘‘in view of the 
decision in May by the Federal District Court at Los Angeles in 
the Elk Hills, California, naval reserve case, which declared void 
the lease made by Secretary Fall to the Doheny interests on the 
ground that President Harding had no power to transfer au- 
thority from the Navy Department to the Department of the 
Interior, and that fraud had been perpetrated.” 

Judges McCormick and Kennedy, according to the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Newark News, are of equal standing in 
the Federal courts of Wyoming and California, and were ap- 
pointed at about the same time by President Harding, upon the 
recommendation of Attorney-General Daugherty. The charges 
against Doheny and Sinclair interests, we are reminded by the 
Louisville Courter-Journal, ‘‘were practically identical.” Yet, 
remarks the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘here we have two judges of equal 
rank asfar apart as any two laymen who have argued over 
the oil secandals.”’ ‘‘One goes about as far in one direction as 
the other goes in the opposite direction,’ adds the New York 
Journal of Commerce. In fact, 


‘‘The two cases were not only closely similar in their general 
aspects, but they turned in no small degree upon the legal 
interpretation of identical enactments. 

“The questions at issue are important in their way, the more so 
since criminal prosecution of alleged offenders in these trans- 
actions is apparently hanging fire and is in danger of being put 
permanently to sleep, largely by liberal use of legal techniealities.”’ 


The main question involved, in the opinion of the Pittsburgh 
paper, is ‘‘whether President Harding had the power to change 
from one Department to another a jurisdictional authority 
specified by act of Congress. 
In fact, 
this court feels that it must be left to some higher 


And this ean be settled only by 
the Supreme Court.” Judge Kennedy remarked, in his 
decision, that ‘ 
court to find from the evidence what seem to be fatal missing 
links.”” In amemorandum of his ruling, Judge Kennedy said: 

“Altho a conspiracy is one of the bases for annulment of the 
lease, one alone of the many government officials having taken 
an active part in its consummation is charged with corrupt and 
ulterior motives. We take it from the evidence and the exprest 
views of the plaintiff's counsel that altho Denby, Roosevelt, 
Robison, Finney, Bain, Ambrose and Eddy had more or less of 
an intimate knowledge of the entire transaction, and some of 
them at least an active and persuasive influence in bringing it 
about, they must be considered as absolved from any incriminat- 
ing fault as to fraudulent motive. 

‘‘As to the charge that others (than Sinclair) were denied an 
opportunity to bid, and discouraged from bidding for the lease, 
the evidence, fairly analyzed, tends to disclose that negotiations 
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pany transaction in erude 
oil, whereunder the Con- 
tinental was to purchase 
33,333,333 barrels of 
erude oil from H. M. 
Humphreys and resell 
it immediately to the 
Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
pany and the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing 
Company, at a profit of 
25 cents a barrel, certain 
profits from which were 
distributed in the form 
of Liberty bonds and 
certain of which bonds 
were traced by the Government to the possession of relatives of 
Fall, Judge Kennedy said: 


‘Tn the first place, we have been unable to find anything in the 
evidence, and counsel offer nothing in the briefs, upon which to 
predicate a finding that Fall and Sinclair were in personal con- 
tact before December 31, 1921, at Fall’s ranch in New Mexico. 

. . The Continental Trading Company deal with Humphreys 
oceurred more than a month prior, which strongly tends to 
negative the supposition of a conspiracy between the two, as well 
as lacking a substantial element in the establishment of fraud. 

“Tt is at least quite plausible to assume that the Continental 
Trading Company transaction was a legitimate one, and was 
earried in the regular course of business. It may be admitted 
that the transaction arouses suspicion, but further than this the 
Court does not feel justified in going toward a finding in favor of 
plaintiff.” 


Taking up the attacks made by the Government upon the 
legality of the Teapot lease as a valid contract under the act of 
June 4, 1920, Judge Kennedy said: 


‘Reverting to a consideration of the act, it is found that the 
Secretary of the Navy is affirmatively directed to take posses- 
sion of the naval reserves. He is next directed to conserve, de- 
velop, use and operate the same. In performing this duty of 
conserving, developing, using ‘and operating the reserves, he is 
permitted to do so directly or by contract, lease or other method. 
As to the product which may be realized from the reserves, he 1s 
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“WHITER THAN SNOW” 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 
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President Harding, trans- 
ferring authority over 
naval oil reserves from 
the Navy to the Interior 
Department, was at- 
tacked on the ground 
that he had exceeded his 
powers; and it was also 
alleged that corrupt re- 
lations existed between 
Harry F. Sinclair and 
former Secretary Fall. 
Judge Kennedy has de- — 
cided against the Goy- 
ernment upon both of 
these contentions. 

“The decision is a 
remarkable victory for 
the defense, from every 
point of view, and par- 
ticularly in view of the 
regrettable tendency of 
many individuals to form 
their judgment : upon 
rumor and unsupported 
charges, rather than upon facts judicially ascertained.” 


In the opinion of the Buffalo Evening Post: 


“The decision of Judge Kennedy makes it clear that there are 
two sides to this case. The great majority of our people had 
been given to understand that there was but one, They had 
formed their judgment from the reading of newspaper headlines, 
from uninformed editorial opinions, from impassioned speeches in 
the Senate. The public was led to believe that Harry F. Sinclair 
had participated in a huge conspiracy to rob the Government of 
millions of dollars’ worth of oil. 

‘“Now, the Navy Department had no technical knowledge of 
oil matters such as would be necessary to carry out this act of 
the Congress. It had no equipment and no knowledge of land 
and minerallaws. So it asked President Harding to transfer 
the administration of the oil reserves to the Interior Department. 
There was not one particle of evidence that this transfer was 
conceived in fraud. Nor was there any evidence presented 
tending to show any unnecessary secrecy in the execution of 
the leases. There was no evidence presented to Judge Kennedy 
proving a scandal. The so-called oil scandals are not scandals 
at all, if we may believe the Court.” 


By far the majority of editors, on the other hand, appear cold 
toward Judge Kennedy’s decision. ‘‘The casual and debonair 
manner in which he swept aside evidence that formed the basis 
allegations of fraud and conspiracy makes 
’ declares the 


for the Government’s 
the Court’s findings worthless, if not meaningless,’ 


16— 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, while the Pittsburgh Post sees in 
the decision ‘‘an attempt to put the stamp of legality upon every 
procedure along the disputed line.” The Post believes that: 


“The opinion of Judge Kennedy will no more likely be accepted 
by the public as the last word than it will be by the attorneys for 
the Government. It is difficult to believe that the able lawyers 
who represented the Government, and who gave painstaking 
study to the case for months, could have been wrong in every 
particular, as Judge Kennedy’s opinion would make them out. 
The fact that in certain instances the Wyoming jurist seemed to 

go out of his way to absolve some men whose names had been 
mentioned incidentally in the case, as having at least made 
mistakes of judgment, did not add to the value of his opinions.” 


—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


“Step by step in the Teapot Dome trial Judge Kennedy ruled 
adversely to the Government,” we are reminded by the Newark 
News. “‘He would not grant a delay to produce important 
witnesses to testify as to the transfer to former Secretary Fall of 
Liberty bonds from the mysterious Continental Trading Company 
of Canada.” As the New York Suwn points out: 


“Judge Kennedy does not see the $25,000 which Sinclair paid 
to Fall in the same light that Judge MeCormick saw the $100,000 
which Doheny ‘loaned’ to Fall. The difference lies in the fact 
that Fall took Doheny’s money while he was still Secretary of the 
Interior, but accepted Sinclair’s Liberty Bonds after he had 
negotiated the Teapot Dome lease and entered Sinclair’s employ, 
having/retired from the Cabinet.” 


Judge Kennedy’s admission that the Continental deal ‘‘arouses 
suspicion,” declares the Springfield Republican, ‘‘should arouse 
the Government to renewed and relentless efforts to drag the 
whole.truth out of Sinclair, Fall, Fall’s son-in-law, and the heads 
of the various oil companies involved.’”’ Fall, recalls the Boston 
Post, significantly, refused to testify before the Court on the 


ground that he would ‘“‘incriminate’’ himself. Moreover— 


“His son-in-law, who received large blocks of Liberty bonds 
which later were traced to Fall, also declined io testify and 
‘incriminate’ himself. 

“Colonel Stewart, the head of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, fled the country when summoned to the witness stand. 
He dared not face examination at the hands of the sovernment 
attorneys, who believed he knew of Sinclair’s dealings with Fall. 

“The head of the Prairie Oil Company, another Standard Oil 
goncern, with two of his subordinates, resigned his office and took 
refuge in France, preferring to abandon his American citizenship 
and his American home to taking the witness stand and telling the 
truth. 


“The president of a mysterious Canadian oil company, a part 
of whose assets were traced from Sinclair to Fall, fought bitterly 
in the Canadian courts to prevent the United States calling him 
as a witness. When the Canadian courts decided against him, 
he fied to South Africa. . 
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‘Harry F. Sinclair did not dare to take the witness stand and 


tell his side of the story and undergo cross-examination as to his 
dealings with Fall.” 


“Thus important evidence which the Government needed to 
complete its chain was missing, and could not be supplied,” 


remarks the Hartford Times. 
‘Judge Kennedy’s decision must be regarded as a defeat of 
justice, rather than a triumph for it,” and the Baltimore Sun 


adds: 


“That the deal through the Continental Trading Company 
was a malodorous one was made plain by the attitude of all 
concerned in it and by the disappearance of the principals when 
their evidence was sought by the Government. The sordid 
story, embracing several of the leading factors of the oil industry, 
who fled the country like ordinary freebooters whose dishonest 
practises had been discovered, constituted a grave scandal and 
one that the law should find ways and means to clear up. _ 

‘It is possible that Fall made an honest deal in one instance 
and a dishonest deal in the other, but before assenting to this 
conclusion the public will await the determination of a higher 
court, to which the decisions in both cases will be appealed.” 


“FORGIVE US OUR DEBTS—?” 


T WILL COME AS A SHOCK, no doubt, to millions of 
Americans to learn that debts contracted by several of our 
States during the last century have been allowed to stand 

unpaid, either as to principal or interest. And “‘it is not the 
Civil War debts of these States that are in question,” points out 
the Des Moines Register, ‘‘but legitimate debts, some of which 
were contracted in order to promote banks and railroads.” 
Hight of our States—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina—are 


Therefore, avers this paper, — 


listed by the British Foreign Bond Holders Corporation as . 


repudiators of debts amounting approximately to $60,000,000, 
with interest over periods varying from forty to eighty years, 
amounting to an additional $180,000,000, or thereabouts. As 
a result, the financial integrity of our States is under fire in 
these days of war debt discussions between the United States 
Government and European debtor nations—under fire not only 
by members of the British Parliament, who cite the action of 
some of our States as precedents for European repudiation of 
World War debts, but by magazine writers and 
editors in our own country. 

‘‘That there should be eight members of Uncle Sam’s family 


newspaper 


known in Europe as defaulting debtors should at least make us 
a little more patient with those who owe us money,”’ thinks the 
In facet, this Western daily is 


‘ 


Denver Rocky Mountain News. 
of the opinion that it would be good business to ‘‘ determine 
how much of the alleged indebtedness is honestly due, assume it 
nationally, and pay it off.’’ 
part, several editors agree—the payment of a comparatively 


This would be a shrewd move on our 


small debt of our own in order to cut the ground from under those 
who remind us that we should not require European nations to 
pay their war debts, of recent origin, while some members of our 
official family owe their citizens more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars. In an editorial urging that the Federal Government as- 
sume these obhgations of the individual States, the Chicago 
Tribune says: 

“Our Government owes it to the nation to look beyond the 
legal technicalities and constitutional forms which have prevented 
the victims of repudiation from obtaining justice. This money 
was loaned on the faith of the American character. It was 
loaned upon the representation of American officials for public 
purposes, and it was expended by these officials in America. 
The States may think these representatives betrayed them, but 


1 that these 


in their war debts to the United States already has 
beer brought forward. Moreover, it has become an issue in the 

rene! 1 and British press. While no foreign government or debt- 
os unding commission has gone on record in favor of bringing up 
tp the matter in future negotiations with this country, the Treasury 
Department, in preparation for this contingency, is said to be 


As the Council of the British Foreign Bond Holders Corporation 
: ‘says in its annual report: , 


“We gather that most people in America are under the im- 
pression that these debts represent money lent to the Sovthern 
States during the Civil War, in order to carry on the struggle 
against the Federal Government. This is entirely wrong, the 

loans having been contracted for industrial purposes, and either 
before or since the Civil War.”’ 


Unfortunately, points out E. L. MecColgin, in a Dearborn 
Independent article, ‘“‘the Eleventh Amendment of the Consti- 
tution closes the doors of the courts to the owners of State bonds.” 
Under this Amendment, no State can be sued by the citizens of 
another State or of a foreign country. In the opinion of this 
writer, therefore, ‘‘there should be a scientific overhauling of the 
whole system of public financing.” Continues Mr. McColgin: 


“This is a period of hectic public spending, and the extrava- 
gance furthered by State bond issues is comparable only to the 
pre-Civil War period that was responsible for the first repudia- 
tions of State bonds. 

‘“‘During the first half of the last century, the States embarked 
upon what often proved to be overambitious public railroad, 
canal, turnpike, and banking projects. States which had been 
accustomed to think a dozen times over a tax of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars now began to negotiate loans for millions. The 
American bond market could not absorb all these issues, and 
many States turned to Baring Brothers, the famous London 
bankers, to sell these bonds abroad... . 

‘“Some Southern States regarded repudiation of their pre-war 
bonds held in the North as a reprisal for the loss of the property 
value of their slaves, the ravages of war and the interruption of 
rehabilitation by the forcible imposition of the detestable ‘carpet- 
baggers.’ England and France, where many pre-war bonds of 
Southern States were held by private persons, were wrathfully 
regarded because of their failure to fulfil what were regarded as 
implied assurances that they would recognize the Confederacy. 
Altho the Southern States had a moral, if not quite a legal, case 
against the ‘carpetbag’ bonds, the foreign holders of other bonds 
were treated pretty roughly. 

“The National Government, which has admitted the ‘carpet- 
baggers’ were usurpers, and the respective States that repudiated 
other bonds, have defrauded foreign investors as well as Amer- 
ican purchasers. Only our strength, and the jealousy of Kuro- 
pean Governments of one another, have enabled us to avoid 
armed coercion such as the government of their bondholders have 
frequently employed to make Turkey, Egypt, China, and San 
Domingo pay up. 

“Tn fairness to its good name the National Government could 
well afford impartially to determine its legal and moral responsi- 
bility for the repudiated ‘carpetbag’ State bonds. Washington 
turned these scalawags loose on the South and maintained them 
by force of arms, and can not longer regard the repudiated bonds 
with both complacency and self-respect.” 


; repudiated State debts should be 
: of claims by various European Governments for 


_ making a study of the entire repudiated State debt situation. — 


extravagance and dishonesty of ‘carpethaggers,’ 
seized upon any expedient haying the color of legality to | 

their load.” "This is also the attitude of a couple of sou 
newspapers, the Memphis Commercial Appeal and the Raleigh 


News and Observer. Says the North Carolina papers tae 


“The history of Reconstruction in the South is a catalog of 
corruption and ignorance, spoliation of those then living, and an 
attempt to saddle burdens upon generations unborn for enrich- 
ment of the crooks then in control of Government. The bonds 
issued, or most of them, were conceived in sin and brought forth. 
in iniquity. The proceeds, when there were any proceeds, were 
wasted. 

“So far as North Carolina is concerned, after the saturnalia of 
corruption had ended, and responsible government was reestab- 
lished, one of the first things it did was to make an examination 
of the State’s indebtedness. After thorough study, an arrange- 
ment was effected by which bonds were issued to pay a specified 
amount for what the State had actually received. The State 
utterly repudiated the Reconstruction bonds which had been 
issued corruptly and for which the State had not received the 
money. It is these bonds that the London company holds and 
is now seeking to obtain payment. 

“North Carolina dealt honestly by all its real creditors. As 
to the Reconstruction bonds issued under such cireumstances as 
to make every good investor refuse to buy them, the State 
declared in 1873 they were fraudulent and by a vote of the 
people forbade their payment.” 


Furthermore, maintains The Commercial Appeal: 


“Only acomparatively small part of the defaulted indebtedness 
of the States mentioned was contracted before the Civil War. By 
far the greater part was entailed after the war, when the States of 
the South were in charge of ‘carpetbag’ buccaneers who did not 
possess the ability to manage the affairs of a State and who were 
not honest enough to do so even tho they did have the abdlity. 
These ‘carpetbag’ administrators of the Southern States in the 
early seventies of the last century set out to engage in wild ad- 
ventures of financing railroads, banks and other undertakings. 
The bonds they sold to British investors. 

“Graft, thievery and almost every known form of dishonesty 
was practised by the men whose authority over the Southern 
States was contrary to the will and beyond the power of the cit- 
izens of those States. The ‘carpetbag’ leeches who sucked the 
financial blood out of the veins of the prostrate South can not be 
charged against the people of this section. 

“Tf the ‘carpetbag’ buccaneers had been elected by the free 
choice of the people of the Southern States, then those people 
would have been under moral as well as legal compulsion to pay 
to the limit of their ability the debts fastened upon them. But 
the treasuries of the Southern commonwealths were as much 
under the guns of the conquering Union forces as the polls were. 
Ethically speaking, the Southern people should not be forced 
to make restitution for crimes of which they were innocent any 
more than bank clerks held up by a gang of bandits should be 
compelled to refund to the bank the money seized by the bandit 
gang. 

“The Federal Government, and not the Southern States, is 
responsible for the wanton profligacy of the ‘carpetbag’ Governors 
and other officials who were forced upon the people of the South 
against their will. The Southern States are responsible for the 
comparatively small amount of debts incurred before the Civil 
War, but there is no justice in holding them responsible for 
happenings which their own people could not prevent.” 


as primitive as ever.—Fond du 


-picnic.— Wheeling Intelligencer. 
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Easy, brethren! A little per- 
secution will make evolution 
a Cause instead of a theory.— 
San Francisco Chronicle raat 


Expianation of ‘the great 
fortunes made in rubber: Amer: 
icans yearning to be where they 
ain’t.—HI Dorado Tribune. 


Wivpesaid we always kill the 
thing welove. Perhaps he had 
observed nature-lovers on a 


Prruaps Brother Dawes will 
convince the Senate by personal 
example that unlimited talk is 
a bad thing.—Cleveland Times. 


THE rest of us could econo- 
mize as well as Mr. Coolidge 
if we could see the ball games 
for nothing.— San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Ir we can avert another war 
long enough to give us the opportunity, we have hopes that 
we may in time learn the lessons of the last one.—Rochester 
Herald. 


No one should adopt the early-bird policy without first as- 
certaining whether he classes as a bird or a worm.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Lonerettow said that man must be either a hammer or an 
anvil. But he overlooked the fellow who is simply bellows.— 
Buffalo Post. 


Ir seems that in Presbyterian parlance an overture is a sort of 
ecclesiastical feint with the right to be followed by a left hook.— 
Dallas News. 


Ir is said that silk braces for men are going out of fashion. 
With these enormous trousers one needs something like a steel 
cable.—Punch. 


THERH is said to be a great deal of money to be made by grow- 
ing orange-trees in California, and we can quite believe it if 
a bride there wears orange-blossoms every time she marries. — 
Launches « 


Dayton, Tennessee, may be a distant kinstown of Dayton, 
Ohio. The little village in preparing to stage a national show 
with its evolution trial is making a noise like a cash register.— 
Houston Post-Dispatch, 


Mn 


EXPLODING THE DARWIN THEORY 
—Cargill for the Central Press Association. 
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past.—T'ucson Citizen. ” 


wages of sin generally have to 
be turned over to the defense 
attorneys.—Dallas News. 


Giris of to-day, according 
to a college dean, go hungry to 
buy clothes. Why don’t they, 
then?—Detroit Free Press. 
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SPEAKING of jazz bands, the 
man who put the din in dinner 
took the rest out of restaurant. 
—Sunshine (St. Augustine). 


Tue divine right of kings 
nowadays consists largely in the 
right to go out and get a job 
somewhere.— Portland Express. 


ANIMALS can’t be related to 
man. They don’t keep ongrab- 
bing for more when they have 
enough.—Anaheim Plain Dealer, 


Maryse those lines in the 
song, “‘That’s the sweetest, 
saddest story ever told,’’ were 
inspired by a sugar tariff.— 
Detroit News. 


Aut is fair in love and war, 
and another point of resemblance is that if you win at either 
it doesn’t necessarily signify the expense has ceased— Detroit 
News, 


Norwirustanpina the life of a paper dollar is only seven or 


eight months we have never had one die on our hands.—Toledo 
Blade. 


Evotvtion is slow. <A million years of upward climbing, and 
not more than fifty good third-basemen in the land.— Hartford 
Times. 


Tue trouble is not so much that a dollar is worth less, but that 


there are so many more things to spend it for.—Bakersfield 
Californian. 


In another hundred years civilization will have reached all 
peoples except those that have no resourees worth stealing.— 
Chico Record. 


An English scientist says the average span of life can be 
extended easily to 150 years at a cost of 12 cents a head, and 
doubtless there are eases in which the outlay would be warranted. 
—Detroit News. 


SucRETARY Kptiuoaa says the Administration will tolerate 
Mexico “only so long as it protects American lives and property.” 
Gosh, suppose Secretary Kellogg says the same thing about 
Chicago.—Chicago Tribune. 
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FINANCIALLY speaking, the — 


ECURITY, DISARMAMENT AND EVACUATION of 
the Rhineland are the problems said to underlie the peace 
of Europe for the next thirty years, and we are told that 

this belief prevails in both German and Allied circles. The 
publication of the Ger- 
man proposal fora Rhine 
compact which was 
made last February to 
the French Government, 
and the French reply on 
behalf of the Allies, just 
published, is said in Lons 
don dispatches to give a 
clear idea of how hard 
the British and French 
Governments are work- 
ing toward the estab- 
Jishment of a stable 
political condition in Eu- 
rope. Berlin dispatches 
tell us of an extraordi- 
nary councilat which the 
Reich Cabinet and the 
premiers of all the Ger- 
man States will consider 
the question of the se- 
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curity pact, and it is 
predicted that these de- 
liberations will bring 
Germany nearer to entry 
into the League of Nations. The Berlin correspondent of a 
New York daily reports that the feeling in government circles 
is growing that, regardless of all the points in dispute between 
Germany and the Allies. as well as those involved in the French 
security pact note. Germany has more to lose than to gain by 
remaining outside the League. As a typical opinion in the 
Reichstag. the Berlin correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune quotes Count von Bernstorff, once Ambassador at 
Washington, and one of the leading exponents of the League in 


Germany, as saying: 


“Were I called upon to answer the French note, I should 
formulate the reply as follows: Everything stands or falls with 
Article I of the note in which Germany’s entry into the League 
is urged- We are ready to join the League and negotiate at 
Geneva on all the outstanding problems, for everything else the 
French note demands is already embodied in the Versailles 
Treaty, in the League Covenant or in the Geneva protocol. 

“Since. however, it is difficult for us to join the League without 
the previous evacuation of the Ruhr and Cologne zones. we desire 
to reach as soon as possible an agreement on the disarmament 
question, on which the Allies have made evacuation contingent, 
and on the evacuation problem itself. 

“That in substance would be my answer. 
that the question of the exercise of military force will in any way 
be altered by our entry into the League. The Allies will al ways 
be in position to obtain by force whatever they may desire, re- 
gardless of whether we join the League or not J] believe, how- 
ever, that our entry into the League will be of moral assistance 
to us in any disputes for if Germany belongs to the League she 
can always veto any decision by the League Council involving 
the advance of troops through Germany. Should the advance 
take place despite our veto, Germany’s legal and moral position 
would still be stronger than it would be if Germany remains 
outside the League.” 


I do not believe 


‘TO MAKE EUROPE SAFE FOR THE WORLD 


HOW POLAND SEES GERMANY 


“Facing France. Germany is a good dog—but facing Poland 
— Mucha (Warsaw) . 


Properly to understand the comment of Count von Bernstorft 
it is necessary to consider the German memorandum of February 
9 last, which is marked “strictly confidential,” and is published 
in London Associated Press dispatches. In considering the 
various forms which a 
pact of security might 
take, reads the German 
proposal, one could pro- 
ceed from an idea like 
that underlying the pro- 
posal of Dr. Cuno 
(German Chancellor) in 
December, 1922. The 
memorandum goes on: 


“Germany would, for 
example, declare her ac- 
ceptance of a pact by 
virtue of which the 
Powers interested in the 


& Rhine. above all, En- 
N gland, France and 
N Italy, and Germany en- 
R tered into a solemn 


obligation for a lengthy 
period, to be eventually 
defined more specifically, 
vis-a-vis the Govern- 
ment of the United 
States of America as 
trustee. not to wage war 
against a contracting 
State. 

‘ A comprehensive arbitration treaty, such as has been con- 
cluded in recent years between different European countries, 
could be amalgamated with such a pact. 

‘‘Germany is also prepared to conclude analogous arbitration 
treaties providing for the peaceful settlement of juridical and 
political conflicts with all the other States as well. 

“Furthermore, a pact expressly guaranteeing the present 
territorial status of the Rhine would also be acceptable to Ger- 
many. The purport of such a pact could be, for instance, that 
interested States bound themselves reciprocally to observe the 
inviolability of the present territorial status on the Rhine: that 
they both jointly and individually guaranteed fulfilment of this 
obligation and, finally, that they would regard any action running 
counter to such obligation as affecting them jointly and in- 
dividually. 

‘In the same sense the treaty States could guarantee in this 
pact fulfilment of the obligation to demilitarize the Rhineland, 
which Germany has undertaken in Articles 42 and 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles.” 
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This German memorandum goes on to say that arbitration 
agreements between Germany and all the States ready to accept 
such agreements could be combined with such a security pact. 
Meanwhile we learn from the press that the reply of the French 
Government to the German note, after they had studied it “in 
common with their Allies.”’ regards the step taken by the German 
Government ‘‘as an earnest of pacific intentions which agree with 
their own.”’ A point of marked interest in the French reply is 
the statement that— 

“The search for guaranties of security which the world de- 
mands can not involve any modification of the peace treaties. 
The proposed agreements, therefore, ought not either to imply 
revision of these treaties or to result in practise in a modifica- 
tion of the conditions laid down for the application of certain of 
their clauses. Thus the Allies can not in any case abandon the 
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“SAFETY FIRST” 


—London Opinion. 


right to oppose any failure to observe the stipulations in these 
treaties, even if the stipulations do not concern them.”’ 


The French reply calls attention to the fact that the German 
memorandum mentions the League of Nations only incidentally, 
and it says: 


“Now, the allied States are members of the League of Nations 
and are bound by the Covenant of the League which involves 
for them clearly defined rights and obligations with the object of 
maintaining general peace. The German proposals, no doubt, 
lay claim to the same ideal, but no agreement could be achieved 
unless Germany on her side assumes the obligations and enjoys 
the rights laid down in the Covenant of the League. This 
agreement then can only be conserved if Germany herself en- 
ters the League of Nations under the conditions laid down in the 
note from the Council of the League dated March 13, 1925.” 

In England the London Jimes remarks that the main interest 
of Great Britain and the British Empire is that peace should be 
made secure for many years, and it continues: 


“The important documents on the pact negotiations published 
as a White Paper record in changing forms the most practical 
effort made since the war by Britain to establish real peace on 
our restless continent. 

“A very great step will have been taken toward confirmation 
of the peace of Hurope if through British support all those ghosts 
of the war which still hover over the Rhine are banished by the 
firm united will of France and Germany to the cool, rational 
atmosphere of an arbitration treaty outside, but not opposed to 
the treaty of peace, and watched over by the League of Nations, 
of which Germany herself will be a member.” 


On the other hand, the London Daily Hxpress declares that the 


British nation ‘‘will never agree to such a pact as the Govern- 
ment puts forward in its counter-signature to the French dispateh 


to Berlin.” This newspaper adds: 


“Tt is a war pact involving the lives of our sons, and even 
grandsons, and putting them in imminent peril of death because 
of some obscure frontier squabble in the wastes of Silesia. 

“The millions of men who fought in the war will be the first 
to protest. They know what they suffered too well to devote 
their children to the same fate except by their own free will. 
Britain has never shirked battle when her existence or honor was 
at stake, but she will not fetter her judgment on such vital mat- 
ters in advance by a treaty which may send her children blind- 
folded to their doom.” 


In sharp contrast we have the opinion of the London 


Government, despite the opposition of envious politicians 


really relieves it of European entanglements. 


note, and he tells us further: 
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_ “We hope the British people will rally to the support of 
some Fleet Street critics who write on the pact in the manner ¢ be 
feuilleton purveyors. We hope, above all, the Dominions will — 
grasp the fact that this proposal, instead of involving the Empire, — 
real V It is when Europe 

is restless that the Empire must be on guard. But Europe at — 
peace means little watching and this pact is intended to give 
Europe peace.” ee 

gin’ Germany the Berlin correspondent of the New York Times _ 
reports that the Germans are ‘‘ bewildered” regarding the French | 


x, 


“After hearing available comment here about it the listener 
inclined to the belief that whatever hairs were left unsplit by 
the French are now being split by the Germans. 

“One of the few definite impressions gathered from comment 
here is that German official circles believe nothing substantially 
important to international European politics can result for a 
long time from the French note, since all sorts of points must be 
cleared up before action can be taken thereon. - 

‘“Germans are suspicious of the paragraphs in the note dealing 
with the arbitration treaties which France wishes Germany to 
conclude not only with herself but also with Belgium and—by 
inference—France’s Eastern allies, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 

‘An interesting point learned from a source close to the Wil- 
helmstrasse is that German officials object especially to the French 
desire to have France be the guarantor of arbitration treaties 
between herself and Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. Aceording 
to this Wilhelmstrasse view it is unfair for France to be the guar- 
antor of a treaty one party to which is her ally.” 


Meanwhile Paris Associated Press dispatches report an offi- 
cial announcement that French operations for the evacuation 
of the Ruhr will soon begin. Also we read that “apparently 
the political tension between Germany and France has been 
greatly relieved during the past few weeks. 


A GERMAN JAB AT FRANCE 


BriTarn’s Forntan Minisrer: “Say, Fritz, France will never be 


satisfied until it can no longer see arms.’’ 


—Kladderadatsch (Bertin). 
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“DUAL ALLIANCE” WITHIN 
ss GERMANY 


ids 
\ LONG LIST OF TRIUMPHS is said to bo 
& onrecord to the credit of the ‘dual alliance” 
™ in Germany of the great industrialists and 
e Junkers, or country squires. First, it is pointed 
out by Rothay Reynolds, a Berlin correspondent 
of the London Daily Mail, the industrialists escaped 
taxation during the currency inflation period, while 
they made money by paying over to the Govern- 
ment, in depreciated paper marks, the income tax 
deducted from the wages of their employees. 
During this ‘period also it is alleged the Junkers 
“paid off the mortgages on their estates for a mere 
song.” The coal magnates are described as having 
made a huge sum by deferring the payment of the 
coal tax of which the public had been muleted. This 
form of exploitation of the nation, we‘are told, came 
to an end with the stabilization of the currency, 
but the ingenuity of the industrialists discovered new 
methods, according to this informant, who then gives 
one reason why the German Republic is popular: 


“The eight-hour day was one of the few benefits which the 
masses of the German people received from the revolution. 

“*T don’t want the Kaiser back,’ a hotel servant said to me, 
‘because when we had a Kaiser I had to work fourteen hours a 
day, and now that we have a Republie I work only eight.’ 

“This argument in favor of the Republic must have appealed 
to millions, and both on political and economic grounds the 
great industrialists were determined that it should lose its force. 
The occupation of the Ruhr, the collapse of the currency, and the 
alarm which was felt throughout Germany gave them their 
opportunity. They proclaimed that Germany could not be 
saved if the eight-hour day was maintained, and stampeded the 
Reichstag into consenting to its suspension. 

“The next triumph of the industrialists was to get the hand- 
some sum of £36,000,000 from the Government ‘as compensation. 
for losses during the occupation of the Ruhr. Thousands of 
ordinary Germans were clamoring for compensation for the 
losses they sustained by the collapse of government securities, 
but they had to wait for the Government to see whether any- 
thing remained over for them after the richest men in the country 
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A POLISH’ THRUST 


GeRMANy: “What I want is coal and Silesia.’ 

Povuanpb: “Why?” 

Germany: ‘That I may forge a sword to slice off your head 
—Mucha (Warsaw). 
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ISOLATING JOHN BULL 


“Germany is the latest Continental country to raise a tariff wall against British goods.”’ 


—The Daily Courier (Liverpool). 


had been satisfied. They were finally promised a shilling in the 
pound and told that they ought to be thankful. 

“These economic successes whetted the appetites of the 
industrialists, and the powerful press which they finance was 
ordered to give them a political triumph. It secured the election 
of Marshal von Hindenburg as President of the German Republic. 
Nothing shows more clearly the aims of the masters of Germany.” 


Of striking significance is this correspondent’s warning that it 
would be unjust to set the German industrialists down as men 
who have no aim other than to make money. The money they 
make and the power they attain, he declares, will be used to 
create an empire greater and mightier than the Empire which 
collapsed when its Emperor “‘fled before the anger of his subjects.” 
We read then: 


“A few weeks ago I happened to meet one of the German 
Ministers, and I asked him what were the desired frontiers 
between Germany and Poland. I knew, of course, that he could 
not give me a satisfactory answer, but was curious 
to hear what he would say. He began by explaining 
that the word desire had many meanings. ‘There 
is the desire for something which one may reason- 
ably hope to get,’ he said, ‘and then there is the 
desire of the heart which may go much further,’ and 
he laughed and declared that that was all he could 
say in reply. 

“The heart’s desire of the Masters of Germany 
and their agents, the members of the present Cabi- 
net, is exposed in a little book called ‘Germany’s 
Just Frontiers,’ which has lately been published. In 
this remarkable work the present Reich, deprived of 
the territory stolen from neighbors, is described as 
Rump-Germany, and it is claimed that, if only the 
world were just, 200,000 square kilometers of territory 
with “18,000,000 inhabitants would be added to it. 
The author makes a neat list of requirements, which 
include Austria, Danzig, Memel, Posen, and 44,000 
square kilometers of Polish territory, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and large tracts of Belgian, Czecho-Slovak, 
Italian and Danish territory.” 


That is the program, according to this Berlin 
observer, who goes on to say that if anybody 
thinks Germany will be made happy and peaceful 
if she is given the Polish territory which separates 
Germany proper from the oldest of her eolonies, 
that 


sions are useless.”’ 


East Prussia, person is wrong, for ‘‘conces- 


Yet he assures us that: 


“There is no cause for alarm, Ruth Fischer, the 
Communist and the wittiest speaker in the Reichs- 


tag, hit the nail on the head the other day when 


she replied to sn interminable speech on foreign affairs by Dr. 
Stresemann, and said: ‘You pretty boy, you know perfectly 
well that you ean do nothing whatever without the consent of 
the Entente.’ That is the position, and the longer it continues 
the better for the peace of Europe. . 

“To turn from the dreams of the industrialists to actual 
attainments: theirnew triumph 
is the new tariff to protect 
German industry and German 
agriculture from foreign com- 
petition. The advantage of 
this tariff is that the elimina- 
tion of foreign competition 
will enable the German manu- 
facturers to charge the unfor- 
tunate Germans what they 
please for their goods. The 
profits at home will enable 
them to sell cheaply abroad. 
As it is, there are articles of 
German manufacture which 
are cheaper in London than 
they are in Berlin. The Junk- 
ers share in this last triumph. 
Foreign butter is to be taxed to 
encourage Germans to make 
more butter instead of buying 
it from the Danes. Foreign 
potatoes are to be taxed, and it 
is explained that Germany can, 
if she chooses, grow all she 
wants. Corn is to be taxed. 
Meat is to be taxed. The Ger- 
man will find that his food 
will cost more and the simple 
articles of daily life will cost 
more, and then perhaps he 
will understand who are the 
masters in the German Re- 
publie.”’ 


DUTCH 
“The mine owner gets a rich indemnity while the mine worker dies. 
—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 


GREEK-JUGO-SLAV DISSENSION 


HIPWRECK OF THE NEGOTIATIONS between Jugo- 
Slavia and Greece to provide a new treaty in place of the 
one of a commercial and military nature, which was broken 

off last November, is said in Belgrade press dispatches to have 
resulted from Greece’s unwillingness to accept Jugo-Slavia’s far- 
reaching demands. The Jugo-Slavs, we are told, asked for com- 
plete control and extraterritorial rights over the French-built 
railroads from the Jugo-Slav border to Saloniki. Furthermore, 
it is related they required that Greece sign an agreement for 
protection of Jugo-Slay minorities which would commit Greece 
to sponsorship of Jugo-Slay interests in Macedonia. 

According to some Greek editors the reason for the summary 
termination of the alliance that existed between Greece and 
Serbia since May 10, 1913, and which had held these two Balkan 
countries together for more than twelve years, was that in 
October of last year, one month before the treaty was denounced 
by the Serbian Government, the Greek Government negotiated 
a treaty with Bulgaria on minorities. This treaty provided 
that all nationals of Greek Macedonia, speaking any sort of a 
Slav idiom, were to be recognized as a Bulgarian minority, and 
therefore entitled to special treatment from Bulgaria. But Jugo- 
Slavia claimed these nationals as Jugo-Slavs, and the Juzo- 
Slav Government declared that in allotting these nationals to 
3ulgaria, without any previous understanding with Belgrade, 
Greece had committed an unfriendly and diseourteous act 
toward an ally of good standing. 

Now it appears that Greece promptly exprest her regrets 
to Jugo-Slavia and that the Greel Government as promptly 

At the 

Greece opened negotiations with Jugo-Slavia for the renewal of 


repudiated the agreement with Bulgaria. same time 


the alliance of 1913, and these negotiations were definitely broken 


off at the end of May past. The semiofficial Belgrade daily, 


The Literary Digest for July 4, 1925 


Vreme, avers that the questions under discussion between the 
Greek and Jugo-Slav delegates were divided into five sections 
the first two of which concerned a .lispute about certain lands of 
a Serbian monastery located in Greece. The Greek Government, 
it seems, had appropriated this monastery for the settle- 

ment of Greek refugees from 
Asia Minor. There was also 
disagreement, we are informed, 
regarding the status of a num- 
ber of Greek subjects living in 
Serbia and of Serbian subjects 
domiciled in Greece. P 


The matter of minorities 
was the third point in the 
negotiations, we are told, and, 
as has been seen, proved to 
be full of dynamite. But the 
Vreme names as the insuper- 
able obstacle met in the nego- 
tiations the matter of the rail- 
road connecting Saloniki with 
Jugo-Slavia, which has been 
noted above, and the question 
of the free customs zone 
allotted to Jugo-Slavia by 
Greece in the Port of Saloniki. 
The last item, we are told, 
concerned a military alliance 
between the two countries; but 
parleys before this 
item was reached. The Jugo- 
Slav argument about the free 
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eustoms zone allotted to Jugo- 
in Saloniki is that the 
the needs of Jugo-Slay commerce, 
and in this Belgrade daily the chairman of the Jugo-Slay 
Chamber of Commerce in that city is quoted as follows: 


Slavia 
area is not sufficient for 


“The area of fifty thousand square meters, of which only forty 
thousand have a frontage on the sea, is not enough. We can not 
build there, and we ought to have more accommodation so as to 
be able to move freely. 

“As regards the railroad from Saloniki to Jugo-Slavia, that 
must be given over to us for development and double tracking. 
Our commerce is expanding and we need all facilities we can get.” 


What Athens thinks of the Jugo-Slavy demand is sharply 
indicated by Kathimerini, which, it is true, is a daily opposed 
to the Government. But its opinion is the more valuable from the 
fact that the Government's action in breaking off the negotia- 


tions with Jugo-Slavia confirms its view. Says Kathimerini: 


“Those who visit Saloniki these days are painfully surprized 
to see that in the midst of that city there exists another Saloniki. 
very wide and very large, and which is separated from the rest 
of the town by a cireular wall. On this wall there is no artillery 
at present. But walls and ramparts are built first and then 
armed. And the wall of Jugo-Slay Saloniki has been built ~and 
perhaps to-morrow will be armed. The treaty by which this 
has been permitted is nothing but treason “against 
Jugo-Slavia has been established in Saloniki. This is too much. 
The soul of the Greek people finds it hard to bear this affront, 
and it is only a question whether some day it will rise and wipe 
out both the wall and its contents, in the same way in which the 
Greek people expelled the Bulgarians from that city in 1913. 
Into the capital of Greek Macedonia a wedge has been driven— 
a Jugo-Slav wedge. We do not consider the Jugo-Slavs enemies, 
but we consider that any friendship based on a national affront 
of this character can not last very long.” 


The official of about the 
rupture of negotiations stresses the fact that the Hellenic Gov- 
ernment 


Greece. 


statement the Greek delegation 


cannot admit a demand tending to place in the hands 
of a foreign administration the exploitation of a railway line 
traversing its own. territory.’ 


: 


; Pe aiisderc trary. to:thes mitch speach dip aie eed is 
the spectacle of what is apparently a solid Government formed 


_ from the alliance of such seeming incompatibles as a Radical 


Workers’ party in the towns and an essentially Conservative 
Farmers’ party in the country. Those who know South Africa 
a little more intimately, he says, will express even greater surprize 
at the apparently close cooperation between, for instance, the 
dour farmers of the Orange Free State and the volatile labor 
elements on the Witwatersrand. But he assures us that it may 
be some consolation to those who are conscious of these puzzles 
to realize that ‘‘we in South Africa are conscious of es too,” 
and he proceeds: 


“There is a large element in all our politics of the incalculable 
and inscrutable. 
characteristically Irish habit of expecting the unexpected. 

““Yet much of the English mystification is due to sheer igno- 
rance, especially ignorance of the great change that has come over 
South Africa during the fifteen years since the Union. But it 
must be something more than ignorance which induces the 
London Times, in an editorial article on Lord Milner, to speak of 
‘the overpowering need for rapid restoration in a country not 
merely ravaged by war, but devoid even before the war of the 
most elementary equipment of civilization.’ 

“Tt is not worth while to inquire what the London Times 
considers to be the most elementary equipment of civilization. 
But it is worth while to point out that such statements as this 
seem to be merely a continuation of that persistently cultivated 
‘South African Legend’ which has done such wide-spread harm. 

“Tt would seem a strange thing to say that the clue to South 
African history over the last fifty years or so is not primarily 
race at all. But here again we have just another facet of the 
enigma. Beneath and behind the struggle of Boer and Briton 
there has been going on another and moré fundamental struggle, 
and now it is openly manifested in politics. The first obvious 
indication of it is that the party division in Parliament now cuts 
right across ‘race’ lines on both sides of the House. In other 
words, the deeper issues have come to the surface, and have 
subordinated those which were only temporary and secondary. 
And those deeper issues are almost entirely economic, at least in 
the practical form in which they occur. It will be along lines of 
cleavage of economic policy that South African parties will tend 
more and more to arrange themselves.” 


Gold, diamonds, and the land exploration and prospecting, 
which were represented by such enterprises as the Chartered 
Company, this South African observer writes, are the factors 
whose operation must be understood if we are to estimate 
political forces now at work in South Africa. The country became 
known in England and Europe, he recalls, as one of large potential 
wealth, but wealth of such a kind that, while it held out rich 
prospects, it demanded a great supply of capital for profitable 
exploitation. We read then: 


Like the Irish, we are driven to form the 
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population, so long could it be rep. 
the English population could be ra 
But when the war was over, and di 
vene, the English working prugce ‘ 
J changesn Arey developed a simi r fee 


looked: upon as a Gertie Pane of the Son Bouth African | 
exploiter. Again I must insist that I am but describing the feeling 
that was operative. I am not concerned here either to justify it 

or to show it to be unfounded.” 


The solid, practical facts which this writer believes to emerge 
from all this is that the alliance of the Nationalists with the 
Labor party is something much more than a mere electoral 
device. To his mind it expresses rather a certain community of 
feeling among the poorer folk, who, whether in town or country, 
have no other home than South Africa, and whose children have 
to grow up and be provided for in South Africa. To sucha 
combination, he remarks thoughtfully, the future of the ordinary 
white citizen in his relations to the huge preponderance of color 
is a matter of primary concern. Hence he predicts some novel 
departures in economic policy, especially in regard to town 
wages, and, he continues: . 


‘“The point I wish to emphasize in conclusion is that while a 
desire to get back the old independence is still widely shared, 
especially in the northern provinces, it is not a matter of practical 
polities to-day. The terms of the alliance, indeed, preclude it 
from becoming so. What remains of the idea of ‘Secession’ after 
that deduction has been made is a deep resentment against 
anything that suggests a manipulation of South African factors 
from outside. There are two Dutch words which are often 
translated into English by the word ‘independence.’ One of 
them means the state of not being dependent, the other means 
‘autonomous’ (self-standing). It is upon the second of these 
that the emphasis is now being placed in South Africa, and that 
not by the Dutch or even the Nationalists alone.” 


On the subject of the white citizen’s problem with regard to 
the ‘‘huge preponderance of color in South Africa,” we find a 
contributor to The Contemporary Review (London) saying: 


‘““There is no white nation growing up in South Africa. Only 
a colored one. So far the white man has failed, and the white 
race in South Africa is drifting slowly toward ultimate extinction. 
But even now that drift might be checked. South Africa can 
never be a white man’s land in the same sense as Canada and 
Australia and New Zealand. It may never contain a white 
majority. Yet it can house a white minority large enough to 
claim nationhood, and strong enough to retain its domination, 
its racial ideals and its white civilization. Only present conditions 
and tendencies will have to be altered by a great conscious na- 
tional effort, in which all the resources of the State, and all the 
strength and the idealism of the white population, are concen-" 
trated upon the one task of safeguarding the white race.’ 


LCOHOLISM IS CREDITED WITH ONLY 6,345 deaths 

in the United States in the four-year period 1919-1922, 
according to statistics presented by Cora Frances 
Stoddard in The Scientific Temperance Journal (Boston), whereas 
‘“‘in the last four normal preprohibition years there were 14,720 
deaths from aleoholism.”’ Taking into account the increased 
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population, it appears that the lives saved in the recent four-year 
period through decreased per capita mortality number 11,774. 
Yet even this remarkable showing leaves something to be 
desired, for we read: 


“‘On the other hand, wilful drinking and the traffic which it 
encourages have caused unnecessary life loss in the prohibition 
years. 

“The rate for 1920 (1.0) showed the low point to which this 
life loss could be immediately reduced. Had this 1920 rate 
prevailed thereafter, the total number of deaths from aleoholism 
in 1919-1922 would have been but 4,088. It was 6,345. 

““Not one of these 6,345 persons needed to die of alcoholism, 
but there were 2,255 lives that need not have been lost had 
1920 conditions continued. 

‘This is a life loss for which those who drink and who thereby 
encourage the illegal traffic and drinking customs are responsible. 
It.is a warning to those who drink, to health officials to warn their 
public of the dangers, to citizens to insist on obedience to and 
enforcement of prohibition laws as health measures 

“The low rate of aleohoke mortality for 1920 is worth working 
for with a view to reducing it still further.”’ 


Following a reminder that not all deaths due to aleoholism 
are recorded as such, and succinet comment on the relative 
the that 
national Prohibition, the experience of a great insurance company 


ineffectiveness of local option activities preceded 


is presented: 


“Nearer up to date than the United States’ aleoholism mor- 
tality statistics are those of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, compiled to the end of 1924. These deserve serious 
consideration, for they represent about 16,000,000 industrial 
policy-holders in the United States and Canada, about one- 
seventh of the combined populations of the two countries. Here, 
if anywhere, one might expect to find the results of ‘just as mueh 
drinking as ever,’ if that claim were true. 

“The diagram shows, like that of the United States, a dis- 
tinetly lower alcoholic death-rate under Prohibition. The 
average rate for six preprohibition years (1912-1917) was 4.8. 
The average rate for six years (1919-1924) of which five and 
one-half were under Prohibition, was 1.8. 

“As in the case of the United States registration area, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's death-rate from aleo- 
holism increased after 1920 through 1923. But in 1924. for 


which United States statistics are not available. the Metro- 
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THE DECREASING MENACE OF ALCOHOL ; 


politan rate fell slightly. The Statistical Bulletin of the company 
exprest the belief (October, 1924) that for the present the peak 
in the rise had been passed.” 


Further evidence of the decreasing menace of alcohol is found 
in statistics of insanity in New York and in Ohio, of which it 
is said: 


‘‘Records of the intemperate use of alcohol by insane patients 
prior to the beginning of .mental disorders give some indication 
whether the intemperate use of alcohol is increased or diminished. 

“The New York State Hospital Commission takes such 
information concerning each case of insanity when first admitted 
to a State hospital. The graph, ‘intemperate drinkers,’ shows 
that the percentage of intemperance recorded dropt rather 
steadily from 1909. It reached its lowest point of the period in 
the first year of Constitutional Prohibition (July 1, 1920-June 
30, 1921). As in the aleoholic mortality records, some increase 
in the proportion of intemperate drinkers has occurred since 
1920. But they are fewer than in preprohibition years. This 
is in New York, a wet State, which repealed in 1923 its State 
enforcement law. 

‘“‘The proportion of cases of alcoholic insanity among first 
admissions of insane is lower than in preprohibition years in 
both New York State and Ohio. The 1924 figure in New York, 
however, is a warning to drinkers, health authorities and officers 
of the law that insistence on the part of some individuals to 
drink, thereby encouraging the illegal traffic, is increasing the 
State loss due to insanity. 

‘Without putting too much emphasis on the effects of laws, 
it may be observed that in 1923 New York repealed its State 
enforcement law and in 1924 had the largest increase of four 
years in its aleoholic insanity admission rate. Ohio, in the same 
year, put into effect a strong enforcement law, and in 1924 had 
a slight decrease in the rate of aleoholic insanity. 

‘‘Hiven under present conditions, the greater sobriety showr 
by the lower percentage of intemperate drinkers and of aleoholie 


Per cent of INTEMPERATE DRINKERS and of ALCOHOLIC INSANITY 
In First Admissions to New York State Hospitals for Insane 
1909-1924 
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LESS ALCOHOLISM IN THE INSANE ASYLUMS 


“In 1923 New York repealed its State enforcement law and in 1924 had 
the largest increase of four years in its alcoholic insanity admission rate. 
Ohio into effect 
and in 1924 had a slight decrease in 


in the same y ar, put a strong enforcement law, 


the rate of alcoholic insanity.’ 


admissions among 
cost of insanity. 

“In the five years, 1920-1924, the State hospitals had 1,190 
first admissions of aleoholie insanity. Had the alcoholic eases 
continued to come at the rate of 1917, which approximated the 
average rate for the period 1909-1917, the New York insane 
hospitals would have admitted 2,953 new eases of aleoholie 
mental disorders. Actually, they admitted but 1,190.” 


new insane cases is saving New York in 


to insure continuous contact 


‘ — fel 
~meter waves have 
been chosen, and the hope is 
exprest that many amateurs 


‘will prepare to use this wave, | § TE 2 


with the expedition. After | fF 


stating ‘that the” preceding 


MacMillan expedition ‘‘made 

radio history with Don Mix 

and W N P,” Mr. Mathews 

gives details of the present : 

more ambitious effort: 338 3 3 Sees 
- 2 eae Pa Se et Peta ha 

“Tt is Commander Mac- 8 
Millan’s intention to explore 
that great unknown area of a 
million square miles near the 
pole to prove definitely or not 
if land lies within this area, 
and if there is land to find out 
something of its characteristics. 
These things will be accom- 
plished by two amphibian air- 
planes which will accompany 
the expedition. Commander 
MacMillan is taking two ships, 
his little favorite, the Bowdoin, 
which he himself will command, 
and in addition the Neptune, 
a Seottish whaler, which will 
be skippered by Commander 
Eugene F. MacDonald, Jr., president of the Zenith Radio 
Corporation, who will also be second in command of the 
expedition. 

‘Radio will play an even more prominent part this year than 
last. Both ships will be radio-equipped—the Neptune with 
regular ship equipment and the Bowdoin with a short-wave 
transmitter and receiver designed and built to meet those special 
conditions which are encountered in operation on the wave- 
bands centering about 20, 40, 80, and 160 meters. This equip- 
ment was designed and built by K. E. Hassel and H. Forbes 
of the Zenith Laboratories, together with John Reinartz of 
1XAM, who will accompany the expedition as operator. 

“The Bowdoin’s transmitter consists of a panel-mounted 
250-watt tube with the necessary accessories. The power for 
the set is supplied by a 32-volt storage battery charged by a 
Deleo gas-engine generating-outfit. A 32-volt motor drives the 
2,000-volt D.C. generator which supplies plate power. 

“The antenna is a forty-five-foot stranded gold-plated wire 
running from the ship’s deck to the cross-trees of the mainmast. 

“In tests at the Zenith Laboratories in Chicago this set was 
operated under the call of 9XN using a replica of the Bowdoin’s 
antenna. The antenna current was about two amperes. Traffic 
Manager Schnell at NRRL reported strong signals 1,600 miles 
west of San Francisco when 9XN was operating at forty meters. 
The set also reached New Zealand 4AG in daylight, being re- 
ported very strong and steady. 

‘““The air-planes are also radio-equip ped. 
mitters demanded special consideration since 
to operate them after a forced landing when a wind-driven 
generator would probably be out of commission. A small outfit 


would have been but 4,088. 


The air-plane trans- 
it may be necessary 


has been developed which uses dry-cell power entirely. These 
° opel ml 1A 
sets use a UV-201-A tube and operate at forty meters. These 


sets can operate with either key or microphone.” 


As to this unique transmitter, further information is given In 


ALCOHOLISM IN THE UNIT 
Actus] deaths 1914-1917--14,270 


Deaths that would have occurred in year 1919-1922 at 
the average pre-prohibition rate of yeare 1914-1917 


Actual deaths 1919-1922 -6,345 


DIMINISHING U. 8. DEATH-RATE FROM ALCOHOLISM 


“The rate for 1920 (1.0) showed the low point to which this life loss 

could be immediately reduced. Had this 1920 rate prevailed there- 

after, the total number of deaths from alcoholism in 1919-1922 

It was 6,345. 

persons needed to die of alcoholism, but there were 2,255 lives that 
need not have been lost had 1920 conditions continued.” 
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_ insuring protection in most all 
emergencies, wren eee 
| One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of this new transmitter is 


12.7 


16 
1.0 
1.8 


tube, the same as is used in 
radio-receiving sets in millions 
of homes to-day. The members 
of the expedition have been 
watching the results of the 
tests with intense interest, inas- 
muchas their lives may possibly 
—in the event of an accident 
while making an exploration 
flight—be wholly dependent 
upon thisnew low wave-length 
transmitter, which operates un- 
der all conditions, regardless of 
whether the air-plane is in 
operation or is forced to land.” 


1917 
1918 
1919 | 
1920 
1921 
1923 


1922 


- 18,119 


aS OO Fae ee TO AUTHENTICATE MAS- 


TERPIECES—When the art 
lover of the year 2000 is asked 
to pay half a million, or what- 
ever may be the current price, for a Whistler or a Sargent, he may 
be able to demand documentary evidence of the authenticity of the 
work of far more unequivocal character than the present-day 
purchaser of, let us say, Rembrandts or Gainsboroughs or even 
Corots or Cazins ean hope to receive. Such, at any rate, will be 
the case if the method devised by a French physician, Dr. 
Roger Grandgérard, comes into vogue. The method, as com- 
municated by Professor d’Arsonval to the Academy of Science 
recently, is described by Dr. Grandgérard himself to a corre- 
spondent of Le Matin (Paris) as having been suggested by the 
reflection that every canvas or panel on which a picture may be 
painted has unique characteristics of web or grain that are 
comparable to the familiar water-marks of special papers—for 
example, the profiles of Mercury and Ceres in the tissue of the 
French bank-note—exeept that they are not visible to the un- 
aided eye. Surfaces may be abraided or altered, but the essen- 
tials of internal strueture will not change, and these are revealed 
by the X-ray photograph. Says the narrator: 

“By registering the particular correspondences, invariable, 
measurable, and inimitable, between internal markings and the 
surface picture, the radiograph becomes a perfect means of 
identification, comparable to the finger-print method of identify- 
ing human. beings used since the time of Bertillon. 

“The double-emulsion films that we employ permit us to take 
several radiographs simultaneously in the fraction of a second. 
One of these remains in the hands of the operator; a second 
should accompany the pieture it identifies; the third might be 
deposited with some public official, among special archives. 
In case doubt arises as to the authenticity of a picture, a new 
X-ray picture will be taken: and comparison of this with one of 
the original radiograms will settle the question unequivocally.” 
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PROFESSOR MICHELSON’S © 
NEW EINSTEIN TEST 


HEN A BEAM OF LIGHT 
strikes -a soap-bubble, part of the 
light may be reflected from the 
outer surface and part from the inner sur- 
face of the film, and the reflected beam 


will thus consist of two sets of waves that 


do not exactly coincide. Such waves are 
said to produce “interference fringes’’—popu- 
larly known as rainbow colors. Similar 
fringes may be produced by any apparatus 
that can throw two beams of light out of 
step by making one beam travel a fraction 
of a wave-length farther than the other. 
Prof. A. A. Michelson, of the University of 
Chicago, told in a recent address of the re- 
sults of tests made by him with various 
types of instruments designed to accomplish 
that end, and hence ealled ‘‘interferometers. ” 
In this address, as reported in The University 
Record (Chicago), Professor Michelson not 
only summarized his most recent experiments, 
but told also of the construction of the 
original interferometer, with which he de- 
signed to measure the speed of the earth, 


and with it the entire solar system, through space. 
aid of this instrument, consisting of a stone six feet square, 
floated on mercury, and carrying an array of prisms and mir- 
rors, the experimenter designed to split a pencil of light into 
two beams, and race these against each other at right angles, 
bringing them finally together again near the starting-point. 
In certain positions, one beam of light would travel in line of 
the earth’s flight, and therefore would be required to make a 
slightly longer journey than that of the other beam. The two 
beams would thus be thrown out of step, and an interference 
fringe produced, the amount of displacement of which would 
serve as basis for a calculation showing the earth’s speed. 


As a matter of course, 
interference fringes were 
produced—for mechani- 
eal skill could not pro- 
duce an apparatus in 
which there would be no 
error of placement of 
mirrors comparable to a 
wave-length; but when 
the apparatus was re- 
volved, no further dis- 
placement of these 
fringes occurred—quite 
contrary to expectation 
based on the assumption 
of an ether fixt in space 
through which the earth 
was moving ‘‘with a ve- 
locity of the order of 
twenty miles per sec- 


ond.” This negative 
result, says Professor 2 ae 


Michelson, “was chiefly 
instrumental in suggest- 
ing to Einstein his now 
celebrated theory of rela- 
tivity.”” A good many 
physicists, however, have 
not been satisfied with 


Through this pipe-line, a mile long, laid out 


theory of relativity. 
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PROFESSOR MICHELSON 


this explanation, and Professor Michelson 
himself has conducted other experiments 
to test the Einstein theory. The most 
recent of these had progressed so far at 
the time of the lecture under review as to 
justify the announcement of a result ex- 
plicitly described as provisional (but still 
more recently substantiated), which has 
altogether exceptional interest. Says Pro- 
fessor Michelson: ; 


“The principle of the experiment may be 
stated ina few words. Imagine a rectangle 
about which two beams of light are reflected, 
one going in a clockwise and the other in_ 
a counter-clockwise direction. If the earth 
were stationary, these two beams would 
come back to the starting-point at exactly 
the same moment. But if the earth is revoly- 
ing, one of the two beams would have to go 
a little farther than the other to reach the 
starting-point. The difference would be 
greatest at the pole, and about half as great 
at the latitude of Chicago. For arectangular 
circuit about one-tenth of a square mile in 
area, the effect to be expected is of the order 
of a quarter of a light-wave, a quantity 
which, under favorable conditions, it was 
hoped could be measured to 1 ~r 2 per cent. 
The experiment was first tried at Mount 
Wilson, but with this enormous light-path, 


With the and the inevitable atmospheric disturbances even at sunset, 


when these were most favorable, the fringes resulting from the 
interference of the two light-beams were so irregular that it 
was found impossible to make accurate measurement. But by 
.inclosing the light-path in a pipe-line a foot in diameter and 
about a mile long, and exhausting the air, it was hoped that it 
would be possible to measure these interference fringes with 
the required degree of accuracy. 

“It was therefore at once decided to provide a plant at Clear- 
ing, Illinois, some ten miles west of the University, at which the 
experiment was brought to a successful termination. Figure 26 
shows two portions of the pipe-line at right angles to each other. 
Figure 27 represents the double pipe-line, the second one being 
for a control, the use of which is to supply a second, much smaller 
area, the corresponding deviation from which would be negligible, 


and with which, there- 
fore, the displacement to 
be expected from the 
larger area is compared. 

“Figure 29 illustrates 
the final result. The up- 
per figure represents two 
adjacent fringes. The 
straight line marked 
‘0.25’ would indieate the 
position of the displaced 
fringe according to ealeu- 
lation. If this displace- 
ment had been zero, or 
even less than this ealeu- 
ated value, it would be 
exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to ac- 
count for on the Ein- 
stein theory. As shown 
by the succeeding fig- 
ures, the average of 
which coincides almost 
exactly with the indi- 
cated line, the caleula- 
tions and observations 


Illustrations with this article by courtesy of the University of Chicago 


“Fic. 26° A CORNER OF 


the time taken by the light to travel in different directions, 


in a rectangle, the Chicago scientist 
passed two rays of light in opposite directions, reflecting thém 
by mirrors. He measured the interference fringes caused by the slight difference in 


around the corners 


are in very close agree- 


PROFESSOR MICHELSON’S PIPE-LINE ment. This result may 


be explained on the 
hypothesis of an ether 
fixt in space, but may 


and its c'ose correspon- also be interpreted as 
dence with his previous mathematical calculations was held to favor the Einstein one more confirmation 
The displacement of the fringes is seen inp eour 


of Kinstein’s theory of 
relativity. ”’ 


_ 


Ser worth pursuing, the 
Journal is led to offer an 
award of five thousand 
dollars to the first person 
who will demonstrate 
the actuality of such 
phenomena ‘‘under rigid laboratory conditions and by recog- 
nized scientific methods, in full light,” before a committee 
chosen by the Journal. Here are some of the conditions imposed, 
and the names of the members of the Harvard faculty—and 
one other—who will conduct the investigation: 


mts 2 Ae 


“To gain the award it must be demonstrated to the committee 
that the phenomena are bona fide, supernormal, and due to some 
force not previously known to science. They shall not be due to 
conscious or subconscious behavior of the medium, such, for 
instance, as trickery of any kind. 

“The phenomena must be subject to instrumental control and 
therefore, whatsoever their cause, must be material or physical 
phenomena; they must be visible, produced in full light and 
subjected to instrumental recording, measuring and testing. Any 
known physical or chemical means of testing the phenomena 
must be permitted to be used. 

*“Of course, the committee will not do anything without the 
full, free consent of the medium or do anything that will inten- 
tionally injure in any way the medium, or anything contrary to 
social or scientific ethics; but if any method considered essential 
for or used in scientific research is refused by the medium 
the right is reserved to terminate the 
investigation at the will of the majority 
of the committee without recourse 
or right of claim by the medium to the 
award. 

“While the primary object of the 
award is to determine only the actuality 
of alleged supernormal phenomena, the 
medium must cooperate with the com- 
mittee in discovering the cause of the 
same, if the committee desires to go fur- 
ther and make such investigations as 
may be necessary. 

‘‘Entries must be made to Dr. 5. 
Burt Wolbach, Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy, Harvard Medical School, Bos- 
ton, secretary to the committee, and 
will close November 1, 1925. To avoid 
wasting the time of the committee any 
medium wishing tocompete must present 
in advance evidence satisfactory to 
the committee that he or she has 


“Fie, 29" 
The two adjacent fringes. 
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THE DOUBLE PIPE-LINE : 
The second pipe is used to check up results obtained from the main pipe. 


THE FINAL RESULT 


5, just as Michelson had calculated. 


reson this ‘comment: re- 
garding | the “so-called 
supernormal phenomena 
claimed by mediums”: 


“It must be conceded 
that they may possibly 
turn out to be of the 
utmost importance for 
science; which means for 
gathering data to give usa deeper knowledge of the universe. If it 
could be demonstrated that the phenomena in question, putting 
aside the spiritualistic interpretation, are bona, fide and can be 
correctly interpreted as due to forces which are manifestations of 
that same energy of the universe which is manifested as elec- 
tricity, electromagnetic phenomena, light, heat, ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays, radio activity, X-rays, Hertzian rays, chemical 
activity, ete., it would be one of the most important discoveries 
that could be made and would rank with the modern discovery 
of the electrical nature of matter. But such manifestations 
would not be supernormal tho the discovery might well be 
worthy of a Nobel prize. 

“On the other hand, if it could be demonstrated that the 
alleged phenomena could be interpreted as due only to some 
hitherto undiscovered ‘force’ other than that recognized by 
physical science, as is generally claimed by mediums, they 
would be elassed as ‘supernormal’ as that term is commonly 
understood. If either of these theories could be substantiated 
we should be able, and even compelled, to formulate a new 
and broader conception of the ultimate nature of energy and 

f the universe, and even of mind. 

“Tt issafe to say that no conclusions reached, whether favorable 
or unfavorable, positive or negative, 
drawn from researches made, as in the 
ease of ‘Margery,’ in a dark room, or in 
such dull red light as to require the use of 
luminous paint on objects to make them 
visible, will ever be accepted as final by a 
consensus of opinion. Those with the 
will to believe, will believe; those with the 
will to disbelieve, will disbelieve; those 
of a critical, scientifically trained mind 
will remain agnostics. It will be a 
question of belief, not of proof. 

““The average layman does not realize 
how rigid is the control required by sci- 
entific methods in all laboratory research 
if any conclusions reached are to be ac- 
cepted. And even then, such are the pos- 
sible errors of observation and method, 
almost all, if not all, observations must 
be checked up and confirmed by in- 
dependent observers before final ac- 
ceptance.”’ 


Showing a displace- 
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EPSTEIN AGAIN STIRS UP LONDON “g 


E MOST HEATED DISCUSSION in London at 
present is about a question of art. Jacob Epstein’s 
panel for the memorial to W. H. Hudson, set up in Hyde 

Park has made people “talk loudly and angrily, wisely or wildly, 
about art,” says the London Spectator. ‘‘And a work of art which 
gets itself approved by a highly competent committee, and 
then throws part of the public and part of the press into a frenzy 


LONDON’S ESTHETIC 


The memorial to W. H. Hudson, carved by Jacob Epstein, who on the reader’s left is seen contemplating his 


ay 66 , 


handiwork. It is called “obscene,” ‘outrageous,’ 


of indignation, has obviously performed a very useful function,”’ 
it avers. But from the aspect of the controversy presented by 
the press, assent to the usefulness of the function is a long way 
off. The sculpture which decorates the Hudson Memorial, 
placed in the Bird Sanctuary of Hyde Park, is supposed to derive 
from Hudson’s ‘‘Green. and the 
main question is whether the nature book or the retiring author 


its inspiration Mansions,” 
is in the least suggested by the grandiose conception that Mr. 
Epstein has evolved. 
Shaw enter the debate and add to the general bewilderment over 


The House of Commons and Bernard 


what to think of the new work. ‘‘Mr. Epstein has the unlucky, 
or the lucky, power of causing such public sensations,”’ says R. R. 
Tatlock in the London Daily Telegraph, ‘and those who despair of 
curing that sick man of Kurope, English Sculpture, have often 
welcomed Mr. Epstein’s contributions to the art.”’ Mr. Tatlock, 


a prominent critic, states one side: 


“The subject of the panel was suggested, we are told, by) 
Hudson’s ‘Green Mansions.’ It shows Rima, the Forest Genius, 
surrounded by monstrous flying birds. Perhaps the first thing 
to be said is that the sculptor has entirely failed to interpret the 
spirit of Hudson. If anybody doubts this, he has only to ask 
himself whether there would have been the remotest chance of 
Hudson coming to one’s mind if the memorial had been, unveiled 
simply as a work of art. It is inconceivable that this would have 
been the case. The conception no more suggests the gentle 
Hudson’s ‘little yellow finches in thousands amid the millions 
of pink peach-blossoms,’ than it suggests the Tower of London. 
Fither Mr. Epstein has never read Hudson, or else, having read 
him, he has misunderstood him badly, or else, what is much like- 
lier, he never tried to interpret the spirit of Hudson or of any one 
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SENSATION 


“coarse’’ by some, and highly praised by others. 


i alates 


else. It can probably be successfully argued that that is not or 
need not be a sculptor’s business, that it would be just as reason-* 
able to have expected Hudson the artist to interpret the spirit of 
Epstein the artist. This is no doubt a wise but it is not an ex- 
pedient argument in the present case, for surely a Hudson — 
memorial should be a Hudson memorial.”’ 


The point of the un-Hudsonness of the sculpture would appear 
to be pretty firmly established by Mr. Tatlock, until we come to 
read the critic of the London 
Times, who says: 


‘“As to the conception. I 
had not read ‘Green Man- 
sions’ for nearly twenty years 
and had forgotten the details 
of the romance and the names 
of the characters; but directly 
I saw the first sketch of the 
panel, I exclaimed: ‘Ah— 
“Green Mansions.”’ Formal 
purists may say that this is 

. irrelevant to the merits of the 
panel as a work of art, but it 
seems to me that a sculptor 
who, without direct illustra- 
tion, can get so close to the 
spirit of what, I venture to 
think, is Hudson’s most char- 
acteristic writing as to recall 
it immediately after nearly 
twenty years has taken the 
first step to'a worthy memorial 
to that great writer.” 


When the work burst upon 
the public gaze at the unveil- 
ing, the result was ‘‘discon- 

9 


“Hudson 
was a disconcerting person; and those who are repelled by Mr. 


certing. And, no wonder, says the Times critic. 
Epstein’s panel would have been repelled by Hudson’s writings 
—if they had approached them without the support of his now 
The effect the first 


deseribed by a ‘‘Hudsonian” in The Sunday Times (London): 


fashionable reputation.” on audience is 


“T was present at the unveiling of this Memorial. We were, 
on the whole, a sympathetic gathering and prepared to be kind, 
and could not do it. After the shock of unveiling, we wandered 
about being polite to one another like a party of grown-ups in a 
drawing-room after a child has misbehaved in some distressing 
manner. We pretended that nothing happened, and contented 
ourselves with Hudson’s memory, the Premier’s speech, the view, 
the day, and the architect’s and gardener’s admirable setting for 
the bird sanctuary as a whole. But few of us looked twice at the 
panel, and fewer still spoke of it, and the Press next day behaved 
likewise, ; 

‘“No one expects sugar-cake work from any real artist, but if 
there is any good thing to be said for this panel, let Mr. Epstein’s 
supporters come out into plain, set terms and tell us.”’ 


One cause for irritation is found in what some allege—that 
A view 
without prejudice is exprest by Mr. N. M. Robertson in The 


[Trish Statesman (Dublin): 


the panel is a memorial to Epstein, and not to Hudson. 


“cc 


rom the first instant I was imprest, all the more so because 
the newspaper photographs had failed to convey to me the beauty 
of the work which one must see in the setting for which it was 
designed. For that is one of the secrets of the sculptor, to design 
and execute for one place and no other, and that is why it would 
be eruelty to put this work in the eold light and disturbing 


‘ 


Rratadind ie of the pata ieee atiiora 

Spurge Epstein came here from the East by way of 
the West, and he brings not the modern exquisite feminine con- 
cept, but rather the squaw such as the primitive man drew in 
caves. There is, perhaps, his error from the publie’s point of view. 
‘Perhaps Hudson would not have liked Epstein’s Rima—probably 


fraction, and he would never have joined the flock of enraged 
sheep, who, according to legend, are the most terrible of animals. 4 


The Pain may have written his article Biter Wri the 
— London Morning Post to find this to disagree with: 


“Art for art’s sake is all very well, but even the most deter- 
mined disciple of an austere school must admit that a memorial 
should have some relation to the general idea which it is intended 
to represent, and also be in harmony with the surroundings in 
which it is to find an abiding resting-place. 

“The contribution which Mr. Epstein has made to the Hud- 
son Memorial in Hyde Park is a signal instance of the curious 
incapacity of our countrymen to place the right thing in the 
right place, and to consider with a discerning eye the back- 
ground and environment of its monuments. 

“Mr. Epstein is a very distinguished sculptor, and we have 
neither the desire nor the technical qualifications to pass judg- 
ment on the figure which he was commissioned to place i in this 
charming sanctuary. But the lay mind, making up in common 
sense, perhaps, for what it lacks in artistic knowledge, has already 
exprest itself emphatically concerning the peuEe s incongruity 
in such surroundings. 

‘Let us by all means be catholic in art, but do not let us be- 
come such slaves to a new and daring school, that we must have 
its manifestations in places where its presence is both absurd and 
stupid. We have a censorship for the theater, and there are some 
who would add an unofficial to its official control. But would it not 
be better to agitate for some censor who would watch over those 
committees whose purpose is to place monuments in public places?” 


One man who writes to The Morning Post has been courageous 
enough to state the case for the “general public”’ and to stand up 
for their standards of taste. In it we see several great reputations 
attacked. The writer, F. C. Tilney, declares that ‘‘it is comment 
of an authoritative and satisfying kind that we always vainly 
await from the advocates of the subversions and uglinesses of 
All we ever get, he complains, ‘‘is the intimation 
In answering Morley Roberts he writes: 


modern art.” 
that our taste isinferior.”’ 


“Mr. Roberts makes the gigantic error of supposing that art for 
the public should be that art (?) which is of the few. If memorials 
are to be commemorative, inspiring, and elevating, what is the use of 
their being subversive of universal tradition which is current men- 
tal coin; of their being ugly, mystifying, repellent, oceult, eryptic? 

“The ‘native artistic sensibilities’ of Britons are quite sound, and, 
on the whole, critically admirable. Public taste is not ‘servant- 
galism,’ as it has been called: it is the taste of people of eulture, 
education, and refinement, who admire Praxiteles, della Robbia, 
and Cellini, but draw the line at Mestrovic and at Rodin, and Mr. 
Epstein at their worst. It is vastly superior, not inferior, to the 
taste of the hole-and-corner advocates, and gloriously healthy.’ 


not, because he was romantic, but he knew his mind to an absolute | 
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EPSTEIN, THE DISTURBER 


In the background the modern generation views the new sculpture. 
The esthete on the left wears the current “Oxford bags.”’ 


—Quiz in the Saturday Review (London). 


The 


“or some name similar to Fraser.’ 
form of the first name, however, holds all the mystery of which 
an attempt at unravelment is made, which if successful will 


to Ingram Fraser, 


rob Dr. Hotson of his newly acquired honors. But one must 
look to see if Chesterton does not write with ‘“‘tongue in his 
cheek”’: 


“There seems at first sight no particular reason why anybody 
with the name of Ingram should disguise himself as Francis. 
But students of Hlizabethan affairs have learned to look below 
the surface; and are prepared to discover almost anybody dis- 
guised as anybody else. In this connection the great word 
eryptogram will naturally spring to the mind. Now a crypto- 
gram means a writing that is concealed in some other writing. 
The natural translation of it into a shorter and more convenient 
form would be an in-gram. It is fairly obvious therefore that 
Ingram is not in this connection, properly speaking, a name at 
all. It is certainly in no sense a Christian name at all. This 
might account for the pious haste, not untouched with horror, 
with which some devout official (clinging to Catholic traditions 
even in days of persecution) hastily substituted the name of St. 
Francis. But it seems far more probable that the whole name 
Ingram Fraser was a eryptogram; possibly Cryptogram Para- 
phraser; and that the name Francis was a real name that slipt out 
by accident. 

“But whose real name can it have been? Does not the name 
itself stir a memory and cause a thrill, in a group of inquirers 
who are commonly vigilant enough? Do they not remember 
their patron saint, their St. Francis, so much more sacred than 
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those of Assisi or Sales, and by their account even more miracu- 
lous? Do they not instantly think of the greatest of all legal 
officials? Who else could be represented by Francis with a 
eryptogram instead of a surname? If the Baconians shrink 
from the thought that Bacon murdered Marlowe. let them 
consider how highly improbable it is that any important event 
should have happened in Elizabethan times without Bacon being 
the chief actor in it. And if Bacon was Shakespeare, he had a 
simple, straightforward and manly motive for killing Marlowe, 
that of jealousy against another dramatist. Did not Bacon 
describe himself, in those characteristically Baconian sonnets, as 
‘desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope’? 

‘But if it affords a chance for the Baconians, which they seem 
mysteriously to have missed, it also affords a new defense against 
them. All that learned citation of original texts is now subject to 
anew doubt. Are they sure that the name is Francis, and might 
not further study prove it to be Jeremiah? Henceforth, when 
the Baconian scholars come to us, having dug up out of the bed 
of the Wye an original parchment inscribed: ‘Tell my Lord 
Burleigh to cause the Spanish King to have my romance called 
“Don Quixote” first imprinted in the Spanish tongue: Francis 
Bacon,’ we shall know a new way of countering the attack. We 
shall say, in a deep and tender voice, ‘Are you sure the name is 
Bacon? Are you sure it is not Wilkinson? Please go back and 
look; I have a curious feeling inside me that perhaps it is Wilkin- 
son.’ And then he will trot back and look at it a little more 
carefully; and, sure enough, it is Huggins.” 


THE-UNSOCIAL FILMS 


MERICAN MOVING-PICTURES are certainly getting 
us into trouble in foreign lands, whatever the satisfaction 
we derive from the commercial monopoly they enjoy. 

Only a week or two ago we were reporting England’s chagrin 
and indignation that the native product had been driven out by 
the American interloper. Now we read of other charges. ‘‘ Ameri- 
can moving-pictures tend to shape English popular opinion on 
American. literature,’’ declares Mr. Basil Blackwell, the Oxford 
publisher, in the New York Evening Post. ‘‘Nine-tenths of the 
films seen in the playhouses in the British Isles are of American 
make and the film fans, too busy to read foreign books, assume 
that American authors are on a par with the Hollywood mag- 
nates.”” ‘‘The average Englishman,’? Mr. Blackwell avers, 
“is stedfast in the conviction that no good book can come out 
of America’’; tho we were recently reading just the contrary in 
the London Saturday Review where the phrase was for long 
held as gospel. Mr. Blackwell is rendered optimistic by his 
discovery here of a new and vigorous school of novelists, and 
looks forward toward their gaining readers in England—but he 
puts it ten years off. Meantime the movies, if uncontrolled or 
unreformed, may work disaster. Lord Lee of Fareham told the 
English-speaking Union at a luncheon recently in London that 
the greatest obstacles to better friendship between Great Britain 
and the United States lay in the moving-pictures sent from this 


country. His words, reported in the New York Times, were: 


““T associated with what I think was representative social 
America when I was there, but I have never met in the course of 
my travels in America with the circumstances shown in American 
films as indicative of social life. Krom the United States’ point 
of view as well as any other to send us trash of this description is 
fraught with terrible consequences not only in this country but 
in every part of the world. 

“Tt is a fact that in almost savage countries American films 
which are supposed to represent American social life are used in 
the most evil way by Bolsheviks and other propagandists. I 
found this true even in India, where I have heard it said in the 
bazaars: 

‘**Ts this the way the sahibs live when they are at home?’ 

“This state of affairs can not be attacked by counter-propa- 
ganda. We have no English films, so we are unable to represent 
ourselves. The papers can not do much, because few people read 
them, whereas the language of the eyes is the same the world 
over. 

“*T think if the HEnglish-Speaking Union both here and in 
America fosters films representing the actual national mind they 
will be doing a great work in the interest of education and go far 
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to reduce all sorts of dangers to decent civilization throughout 
the world.”’ me ; ; 

The above, of course, does not include all American films. _ 
Some of the best in the world are admittedly made here. But — 
fairly frequent visits to the standard-priced houses will reveal 
what it is that troubles the British, Cecil Hepworth, writing 
in the London Daily Mail, shows some of the contrasting con- 
ditions in the two countries: 


‘On the face of it, it seems at least as easy for us to dump into 
the foreign market. But there are many things which make this 
impossible. The American market, through its excellently 
organized system of film exchanges, is mostly in the hands of the 
producers, who naturally keep it up to the work they organized 
it for, to distribute their own films. 

“Public opinion, too, is entirely with them, for Americans do 
not like foreign films. I was at some pains to verify this when I 
was in New York a few months ago. An animal film taken in 
Regent’s Park was meeting with unusual success for an English 
picture, and I was assured by the distributors that it was because 
there was nothing to indicate that it was not made in America. 

“Another instance: A big film which met with tremendous 
success all over England last year was being shown in New York. 
Here are fair sample extracts from London and New York 
papers: ; 

““WMull of life and happy laughter . . . charming film play.’— 
Daily Mail. 

“*Truly a work of art.’—Evening News. 

*** A wonderful picture. ’—Daily Express. 

“SA frayed and clumsy production ... the heroine could 
just as well be suffering from the toothache as from the pangs of 
love. —New York Times. 

“You'll enjoy this picture better if you stay at home. . . 
Thirty years behind American films. The story is poor, the 
settings are poor, the costumes are poor, the acting is worse. . : 
—Photoplay Review, New York. 

“The fact is, English and American tastes are almost entirely 
different. You can not make the Americans drink tea or the 
Englishmen chew gum. The English picture theaters have, by a 
long course of treatment, gradually eliminated from their 
audiences all those people who do not like American films, and 
it is now definitely true that those who are left actually prefer 
them to any others.” 


The New York World, after reviewing some of the mutual 
misconceptions of nations, admits the charges against ourselves, 
and hopes for a better day: 


“Punch pictured the nightmare dream of a German private 
when America entered the war—a horde of Wild West cowboys 
sweeping all before them with six-guns and lassoes. There is no 
doubt that the Hollywood film has spread all over the globe a 
weird impression of American life, and Lord Lee of Fareham has 
reason to warn the English-Speaking Union of its dangers. 
What does the Finnish peasant, the Algerian water-carrier, the 
Singapore coolie think of Ameriea? To him it is the land of 
gorgeous mansions, butlers, expensively jeweled women and 
champagne parties; desperadoes blazing away over faro tables, 
human flies climbing skyserapers, automobiles jumping over 
walls, vampires, posses disappearing in dust, detectives and 
pie-fights. 

“It is useless to protest that such misunderstanding is the 
common fate of nations. True, a considerable body of our fietion- 
readers thinks of Russia as a gloomy region where bearded men 
walk about discussing murder, suicide and insanity. Another 
group of novel-readers believes that the English aristocracy wear 
monocles and preface every remark with ‘Er—aw—weally.’ 
In all Anglo-Saxon countries to whieh the Paris yellow-back 
has penetrated people are convineed that the less said about 
French morals and family life the better. But these prejudices 
are comparat vely weak and may be left to education. The 
cinema, on the other hand, reaches a vast world audience of 
illiterates and carries an impression of photographie realism. 
What Asiatic spectator with the photograph before his eyes can 


doubt that America riots between millionaire palaces and 
saloons filled with fighting he-men? 
“The question of a remedy Lord Lee wisely skirted. It is 


easy to say that we should produce films which truly mirror 
American life, but the public does not demand picturizations 
which truly mirror American life. When it does it will be pos- 
sible to ship better-balanced films abroad. ”’ 
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and Nelson in the other, and 


_ form of a parable in Les Nou- 


draws up his charges in the 
Littéraires (Paris), and 
the event of a French 
_ writer presenting two come- 
dies, one in New York and one 
in London, east in the Shavian 
manner. He figures the French- | 
man dealing with Lincoln inone 
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asks if American and English 

audiences would wildly ap- 

plaud the appearance of these ~ 
great men, accompanied by 

facetious companions. “‘ Would 

the burlesque travestying of 

the critical times of their his- 

tory please them very much?” 

We read: 


“T have imagined the scen- 
ario ofan ‘Abraham Lincoln’ by 
Sacha Guitry. The play is put 
on at the Garrick Theater in 
New York, as was ‘St. Joan.’ There are present among the 
audience, as in Paris, members of the American Government, 
the thundering Senator Borah of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, Secretary of State Kellogg, gentle and experienced; 
writers such as Sherwood Anderson; millionaires; a Mecenas 
like Otto Kahn; actors like John Barrymore; screen stars such 
as Pola Negri—to sum up, the exact American counterpart of 
the audience of the Théatre des Arts. The French author of 

‘ this ‘Abraham Lincoln,’ Sacha Guitry, who was so respectful 
when treating Pasteur, shows Uncle Abe in a series of tableaux 
which develop the simplicity and the candor of the great ‘Humble 
Abraham Lincoln’ from the time of his romantic and so nobly 
unselfish behavior at the death-bed scene of Anne Rutledge, his 
fiancée deceived by a seducer; then showing his attitude before 
the war with Mexico; his first set-back in the Senate; his conver- 
sations with John Brown on Abolition; his election to the 
Presidency in the midst of the storm of the War of Secession; 
the disaster in the North; finally Gettysburg; the victory of the 
North; the reelection of Lincoln and his assassination in the 
theater, on Holy Friday, by an actor intoxicated with a desire 
to play the réle of a Brutus. As in ‘St. Joan,’ Sacha Guitry’s 
‘Abraham Lincoln’ closes with an epilog in which Lincoln, 
Walt Whitman, Emerson, Grant, Lee, Jefferson and the murderer 
Booth converse on the Ku Klux Klan (founded at the end of the 
Secession), on the great European War and the vicissitudes of 
Prohibition. They would discuss the Oil Scandals and the 
Fourteen Points of President Wilson. Finally, Lincoln, para- 
phrasing his famous declaration, ‘Just as I would not wish to be 
a slave, I would not wish to be a slave-owner,’ would add just 
at the hour when the cock crows and when the shadows fade 
away: ‘When, then, O my God, will a world be made in which 
man does not have to live constantly faced with this alternative: 
to be a slave or to be the owner!’ 

“‘T do not believe that an American audience, the same which 
applauded ‘St. Joan,’ would listen with pleasure to a comedy 
where the venerated memory of the ‘rail-splitter’—a martyr also 
to his liberating work—would, altho respected, be mingled with 
mocking pleasantries. The Americans recently applauded John 
Drinkwater’s rendering of ‘Abraham Lincoln,’ which with pious 


“OUT WITH EPSTEIN” 


A meeting of statues in Hyde Park, Albert the Good in the chair, 
to protest against the Bolshevist tendencies in modern sculpture. 


Baldwin with that dissatisfied 
look of his, and Churchill with 
his air of self-satisfaction. Lady 
Diana Manners, a lady of the 
world and movie star, replaces 
Pola Negri. The élite of Lon- 
don Society is present at the 
New where Savoir is showing 
his Magic Lantern. His ‘Nel- 
son" does not offend the mem- 
ory of the glorious sailor, but, 
as if by chance, the author 
vents his humor on _ those 
gentlemen of the Admiralty, on 
the French Revolution, the 
Emigrés, the Jacobins, Lord 
and Lady Hamilton, alsoKmma 
Lyonna, Nelson’s great love. 
In the hands of an author like 
Savoir, who is happy when por- 
traying sinister women, a per- 
sonality like that of Emma Lyonna takes on the air of reality and 
lives. And Emma Lyonna moves in the life of the great man as 
Bacchante, Ariane, Miranda, Sibylla, Circe, in all the costumes 
appropriate to each; the disguises which correspond to the traves- 
ties of reality in the comedies of Shaw; the fallacious representa- 


—Low, in the London Star. 


‘tions of reality right through to the day when Nelson dies 


victorious in the cockpit of the Victory, after leaving on his table 
an unfinished letter addrest to the crafty comedian who just 
falls short of dishonoring him. 

“Tn order to offer as in ‘St. Joan’ a review of the past blended 
with the present, Nelson’s ghost converses with Napoleon, Lord 
Jellicoe, and Villenewe, making allusions to the submarine 
warfare, the great American naval maneuvers in the Pacific, 
the immense ocean where the United States are extending their 
growing dominion. 

“Tt do not believe that such a Nelson presented in such a way 
would have the slightest chance of being tolerated in England. 
I am quite certain that the French playwright, if he came to 
present the play to the English, would not run the slightest risk 
of being treated as a great man. 

“We ourselves have a ‘Joan of Are’ written by one of our best 
compatriots, a poet and himself almost a saint, Charles Péguy. 
His ‘Joan of Are’ is written on noble lines. She is one of the 
people, a peasant. She expresses herself with an abundance of 
words, with repetitions of sentences which are like the language 
of the people whose thoughts do not crystallize except after 
turning over the germ of the idea two or three times in their 
minds, a habit resulting from their tasks begun again each day 
in the same way and with the same courage and the same 
resignation, 

“Then how is it that an experienced man of the theater, an 
expert in dramatic situations, has not had the idea of offering a 
French character-portrayal of this French heroine?”’ 


The artist who painted the design for the cover of the June 
6 issue of Tae Lirprary Dicest was L. A. Ramsey, and not 
¥, A. Ramsay, to whom credit was inadvertently given. 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL* SERVICE 


THE ARGUMENT ON THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


E QUESTION OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH is the 
chief dispute between the Fundamentalists and Mod- 
ernists, as recent and continuing controversies show, 

and the times appear to justify a brief article setting forth the 
arguments for and against this cardinal doctrine. To the 
Fundamentalists it is the keystone in the doctrinal arch, for, 
if the Virgin Birth be 
accepted, it follows that 
there can be no difficulty: 
in accepting the Resur- 
rection and the other 
miracles of the Gospels. 
An account of the mirac- 
ulous birth appears in 
two of the Gospels. It 
became a cardinal doc- 
trine in the early Church, 
and survives in the creed 
to which the whole of 
the Catholic Church ahd 
many millions of the 
Protestant Church sub- 
seribe. Latterly, how- 
ever, it has become the 
central point of the dis- 
pute between the con- 
servative and liberal ele- 
ments of the Protestant 
Church, the former hold- 
ing that it is essential 
to the structure of Chris- 
tianity, the latter, that 
belief in the Virgin 
Birth is not essential to 
Christian life and to 
ultimate salvation. 

The traditional doc- 
trine of the Church is 
found in the great con- 
fessions, for example, in 
the Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘T 
believe ... in Jesus 
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was 
conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary”; and in the Nicene Creed, 
“who. . . wasincarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary.” 
In the latter part of the eighteenth century an attack on the doe- 
trine was made by Thomas Paine and by Voltaire, and now by a 
portion of the Protestant Church it is regarded merely as a legend 
borrowed from antiquity to explain Jesus’ personality and in- 
fluence on mankind. In their arguments against the Seriptural 
“proof,” the liberals point to what they term the contradictions 
in the Gospel accounts and to Jesus’ own silence on the nature 
of his origin. In his ‘‘The Man Himself’? (Doubleday, Page & 
Company) Rollin Lynde Hartt, author and former Conerega- 
tional minister, writes that of the two of Jesus’ four biographers 
who say he was miraculously born, ‘“‘one thinks so because 
Mary’s betrothed had a dream to that effect, the other because 
of the prophesy, tho the truth would have rested upon the 
testimony of one woman, Mary herself. Nor have we any 


testimony from her as to that. Instead, the biographers quote 


Gabriel, an angel.’ Referring to the genealogical ‘‘incon- 
sistencies” in tracing Jesus’ lineage to David through Joseph, 
Mr. Hartt says, ‘‘consistency was not the ideal of Jewish chron- 
iclers.”’ On the other hand, he goes on, 


“Our own minds are not so made. We resent inconsistency. 
In much the same spirit we resent incongruity. Were the legends 
of theVirgin Birth less ex- 
quisitely phrased, many 
might see in them a re- 
erudescence of the stories 
in which angels mate 
with mortals or note a 
resemblance tothemirac- 
ulous births so common 
in mythology. Sheer 
literary art prevents. 
There are even those who 
say the legend enhances 
the glory of God. 

“The doubters (nu- 
merous theologians now 
doubt the Virgin Birth) 
are moved less by es- 
thetic than by intellec- 
tual repugnance. The 
story affronts reason, and 
in these modern days 
there is growing up a be- 
lief—heretical as yet, but 
nevertheless, to be reck- 
oned with—that truth is 
reasonable. Moreover, 
many are unwilling to 
credit the legend because 
it makes the rabbi of 
Nazareth a supernatu- 
ral being, automatically 
moral, in which ease 
what value to mere hu- 
mans has his example?” 


The evidence of the 
Seriptures is criticized 
on the ground of ineon- 
sistency by Salomon Rei- 
2h in *‘A Short His- 
tory of Christianity” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
as translated by Florence 
Simmonds. Says M. Rei- 


nach, a noted French author and philosopher: 


“Collation of our Gospels, and pereeption of the successive 
strata which compose them prove that even the legend of Jesus 
as taught by the Church is not supported in all its details by the 
texts adduced. The miraculous birth is not mentioned in Mark; 
it seems to have been deliberately ignored by John, who accepts 
the Philonian doctrine of the incarnation of the Word, ‘the first- 
born God, the Second God, the intercessor between God and 
man,’ making, however, an essential addition of his own by identi- 
fying this ‘Word’ with the Messiah. In Matthew and in Luke 
the miraculous birth is reeorded with conflicting details. Jesus 
himself never alludes to it, and His parents do not understand 
Him, when they find Him in the Temple and he speaks of His 
‘Father’s business’ (Luke 2:50). The fact that Matthew and 
Luke give two genealogies (irreconcilable one with another), 
which trace the descent of Jesus from King David through Joseph 
is a sufficient evidence that the idea of the miraculous birth was 
introduced rather late into the tradition. These genealogies, 
and no doubt others no longer extant, were composed to confirm 
the Jewish belief that the Messiah would be of the family of 
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ett: lanation of the se, acceptance and cireula- 
tn te Sr Chasen, in the early Church 
s the only sa 
eets and adjusts the facts of the case. The belief that 
was the son of Joseph and Mary does not represent the 
mature views of any known apostle. “If it be true,” he writes, 
“that the belief in the natural derivation of Jesus from Joseph 
"was general during the lifetime of Christ, we have to account. 
for the change of opinion on the part of at least the dominant. 
element among the apostles and their disciples, who were under 
the influence of John and acquainted with the family of Jesus— 
a change of opinion which resulted in the firm establishment of 
the doctrine in the official documents and formal confessions of 
the Church by the close of the first century.” In explaining 
why there are two accounts of the Virgin Birth in the Gospels, 
Dr. Sweet says that there are two contrasted phases of the event, 
one the Jewish-theocratie phase, in connection with the historic 
hope of the Jews for a Messiah; the other, the broadly human or 
universal phase, which had a special significance for all mankind. 
These would compel two very different modes of expression, 
which they have had at the hands of Matthew and Luke, each 
rendering the account according to his particular interest and 
requirement. Mark’s Gospel was a compilation made from 
sermons of Peter, containing much biographical material, tho it 
is not biography. ‘‘The Gospel of Matthew and Luke rep- 
resent a natural and inevitable demand for greater details in the 
life of Jesus. Mark’s silence on the subject of Christ’s birth is 
no more conclusive than his silence on many other points.” 
His silence, continues Dr. Sweet, ‘‘proves absolutely nothing 
about the youth of Jesus, or else it proves that he had none.” 
John, we are told, did not mention the miraculous birth in his 
Gospel for a good and sufficient reason. 


“The miraculous birth was simply an item in a larger contro- 
versy in which he was absorbed, body and mind. Noone denied. 
the miraculous birth except as an item in a larger denial. The 
controversy in which John was absorbed concerned the reality 
of the Incarnation. There was no controversy as to the Virgin 
Birth considered in itself. . All who accepted the Incarnation 
accepted, as a matter of ¢ course, the miraculous birth. When, 
therefore, John wrote the sentence, ‘The Word became flesh,’ he 
gave his allegiance to that entire systematic interpretation of 
Christ with which, in the mind of the early Church, the miracu- 
lous birth was inseparably bound up. . To count him on the 
opposite side of this controversy can be done only at the expense 
of his honesty or his intelligence.” 


As to Paul’s attitude on the Virgin Birth, there is no hint of 
a controversy between him and Luke, his friend and fellow- 
traveler, a firm believer in the miraculous birth, on the subject, 
says Dr. Sweet, ‘‘and the absence of any hint of a controversy 
between them on this or any other important question seriously 
impairs the argument from Paul’s apparent neglect of the 
There is nothing in his phraseology inconsistent 
Dr. Sweet’s conclusion is “that 


doctrine.” 
with the accepted doctrine. 
we have no warrant for supposing that there was in any mature 


tisfactory and consistent one. which fairly | 


it seems Delite ee, in addition, 


in the physical realm was necessary to indicate a 


in humanity, and to prepare for Him a human na 
to His self-revelation. I am not disposed, 2 
point, to urge this proposition, but I do urge that the vibe 
Birth is an integral and congruous item in the unique life, which 
belongs to the story of the unique Person. It will take strong 
arguments to dislodge it, for it would be strange indeed if He, 
whose- person was unique, whose character and influence were 
unique, whose work was unique, whose experience in death and 
whose entrance into the unseen were also unique, should have 
nothing out of the ordinary to attend His entrance into the world 
when, of all times in His life, it would be necessary that His 
importance to His own people and to the race should bet unmis- 
takably indicated.” 


CANADA’S LEAD IN CHURCH UNITY 


HE MOST ADVANCED STEP toward elimination of 

denominational lines yet undertaken appears in the 

merger of the Methodists, Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists into the United Church of Canada, tho Canada, like 
Scotland, has her ‘‘ wee frees,”’ who are unable to lower their own 
standard to march under the new banner. Indeed, reports in-_ 
dicate that the Presbyterian remnant is exceedingly wrathful 
over the division, whereas the other two denominations, almost to 
a church, are exultant over the culmination of their plans. The 
union, which officially went into effect on June 10, after twenty- 
two years of negotiation, has excited much interest on the hither 
side of the border also. Here, with exceptions similar to those in 
Canada, the new church is cordially greeted by the denominations 
affected. The approximate membership of the United Church, 
according to the Associated Press, is 652,000, including 414,000 
Methodists, 226,100 Presbyterians, and 12,200 Congregationalists. 
There are 8,806 churches and a ministerial force of 4,467 in the 
new church. It is a great achievement, according to majority 
opinion, which is, perhaps, best exprest in this exultant note 
sounded by The Christian Guardian, organ of what was the 
Methodist Church of Canada: 


“Tf this doesn’t move you and stir you out of yourself and 
touch your imagination with some strange breeze from the hills, 
then what will? In two thousand years the Christian Church 
has never attempted anything quite like this. Since the day that 
Jesus uttered that great prayer of his, pleading that his followers 
might all be one, there has never been anything so significant or 
so difficult undertaken by a considerable body of his followers 
looking toward a fulfilment of that prayer.” 


. But the continuing Presbyterians indicate a strong determina- 
tion to stand by the ‘‘auld kirk,” and a bitter sermon against the 
union was preached a few days after it went into effect by Dr. 
Ephraim Scott, Moderator of the continuing Presbyterians and 
editor of The Presbyterian Record. As he is quoted by the Rev. 
W. B. Norton in the Chicago Tribune, Dr. Scott said: 


“A storm of ecclesiastical and civil tyranny has swept over 


Methodists of the ‘Southland will pray for the peace and | pros- 
perity of the United Church of Canada.” The one disappointing 
factor in the situation, as The Continent (Presbyterian) sees it, 
is the refusal of so large a number of Presbyterians to go with 
their church into the union. _ According to The Continent, 


_ “Tt can not yet ae determined with accuracy just how meh 
of the former Presbyterian Church of Canada has refused to enter 
the union. According to figures given by the ‘continuing’ group, 
up to the end of April, 101,403 Presbyterians had voted for union 
and 106,841 against. The opposition claims a total of 627 
churches, 431 of which are in Ontario. Possibly it has secured a 
numerical majority, but it now appears that the real strength of 
the church has entered the union. It is to be regretted that this 
experiment in church union could not have gone forward without 
any ‘wee free’ element to interject such an element of uncer- 
tainty as to its value and success.”’ 


A stronger note of regret that ‘“‘such an honest effort to get away 
from sectarian narrowness, to adjust old quarrels and controver- 
sies in the light of loyalty and service of a common Lord”’ has 
met with so much opposition comes from The Congregationalist. 

This is the more regrettable, we are told, because the chureh- 
union movement in Canada has not been entirely free from valid 
criticism from a progressive standpoint. The plan of union is 
said to have a Presbyterian cast, which makes it the more diffi- 
cult to understand Presbyterian opposition. The Congregational- 
ist cites this as one of the questions asked at ordination to 
ministry in the United Church: ‘‘Do you believe the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments to be the Word of God and the 
only infallible rule of faith and practise?” and suggests that sucha 
requirement as the question imposes is not far removed from what 
is imposed by the Westminster Confession or other “elaborate” 
ereeds. “In so far as it differs,’ asks The Congregationalist, 
“has the principle been altered?” .The new age, we are told, 
‘‘demands and will’ increasingly demand what Jesus himself 
asserted—the freedom of the truth and the recognition of its 
authority as above all authorities. A simple obligation of loyalty 
to Christ would mean far more in the ordination both of elders 
and of ministers than all this syeophancy toward elaborate creeds, 
standards and disciplines that bear upon them the marks of the 
past rather than the hope of the future.” 

But it is just the lack of ‘ 
Presbyterian, 


marks of the past’? of which The 
a Fundamentalist organ, complains, for, as The 
Presbyterian sees it, the union really marks an effort to unite 
the rationalists and evangelicals into one church, possibly to 
build up a national church which 
prelacy, if not toward popery.”’ The rationalists are the Metho- 
dists and Congregationalists, according to this category, 
the evangelicals are the Presbyterians. 
The Presbyterian “‘must result in conflict, confusion and grief. 
We congratulate our Canadian Presbyterian brethren on their 
faithful, manly stand for their liberties and faith.” 


“would develop toward 


and 


To unite them, says 


“We are “ee in fasae tae laws eee the teaching ¢ 
evolution if it be taught properly. 
as a scientific hypothesis, with the facts which tend to support 


Evolution should be taught 


it and the facts which tend to discredit it impartially displayed. 
It should neither be preached as dogma nor attacked as heresy. 

‘Nor are we in favor of having evolution tried in the courts. 
It is a matter for scientists, rather than jurists, and scientists are 
very few in number and slow to speak.” 


There are Catholics who accept the theory of evolution, others 
who consider it a fruitful, working hypothesis, others who flatly 
reject it, says The Commonweal, a New York Catholie weekly, 
naming some Catholic scientists who champion the theory and 
some who do not accept it. In another issue The Commonweal 
sets forth its position on the question thus: 


“Hvolution—for the present at least—should be taught as 
a theory and not as established truth, and the arguments against 
as well as those in favor should be stated. It should be taught 
that it may have been the method of creation; but that even so, 
it can not and does not, as men like Darwin and Huxley admitted, 
in any way exclude the idea of a Creator. From our point of 
view, it can never be admitted that man’s soul comes under the 
sway of evolution as the teaching of many indicates—in flat 
contradiction, as we think, not merely to revelation, which settles 
the matter for us, but to all common-sense psychology. Indeed, 
this is the opinion of many important thinkers outside the 
Church. 

“And with regard to the formation of man’s physical frame, 
let us beg that those who are teaching the subject will face 
fairly the fact that the actual as apart from the imaginary evi- 
dence for its production from that of a lower animal, is very far 
from convincing. Of course, many will admit that in private, 
who are more reticent in public; but such is the fact nevertheless, 
and the statement made some twenty years ago by the eminent 
paleontologist Branco, that the only honest thing for science to 
say is that it knows nothing of man’s ancestry, still stands 
unaffected by any intervening discoveries. . . . 

“With a fair exposure of the subject in all its aspects, and on 
honest lines which must be water-tight against the criticism of 
the non-Catholic listener, and more especially with that philo- 
sophical treatment which we have already’ desiderated, the 
student will go out into the world knowing what the papers and 
magazines are writing about—which is more than the favored 
inhabitants of Tennessee will be able to do. Moreover, he will 
go out knowing what are the weak as well as the strong points 
of the subject, which is more than ean be said for the favored 
products of some State universities possest of teachers with the 
blind-eye ever to the telescope when it is a ease of the ‘cons.’ 
Every man and woman going out into the world to-day has to 
face religious difficulties, and that he may be able to face them 
successfully is the chief raison d’étre of his education. ‘What!’ 
some one may say, ‘is that what you think? What about his 
worldly career?’ That will not be interfered with by his having 
an adequate knowledge of the other matters, and if it were— 
what after all is man brought into the world for? To save his 
soul or to accumulate dollars? It is for our teachers to see that 
their pupils are provided with the needful weapons for their 
future conflict, and one of these is an adequate idea of the posi- 
tion of evolution as at present set before the public.”’ 
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Serve it as the one hot. 
dish of the meal! 


At this time of year when 
meals are so largely made up of 
coldmeatsand salads, the serving 
of invigorating soup as the one 
hot dish is especially beneficial 
and welcome. 


See how eagerly you relish 
Campbell’s VegetableSoup, with 
its vegetables, cereals, beef broth, 
herbs and seasoning. Thirty-two 
ingredients—almost a meal in, 
itself! So delicious to taste—so 
easy to prepare! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 
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“~~ Campbell’s Kids on their vacation A 

)— Filled with glee and high elation— . 

-~ Known and loved throughout the nation, %@ 
Thanks to Campbell’s reputation! 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


HE circus is abroad in the land, and | 


who but the youngest of poets, for 
poets know no age, should sing of its 
glamors. This in Harper’s (June): 


CIRCUS-RIDER TO RINGMASTER 
(Casterbridge Fair] 


By Tuomas Harpy 


When I am riding round the ring no longer, 
Tell a tale of me; 
Say, no steed-borne woman’s nerve was stronger 
Than used mine to be. 
Let your whole soul say it; do: 
O it will be true! 


Should I soon no more be mistress found in 
Feats I've made my own, 
Trace the tan-laid track you’d whip me round in 
On the cantering roan: 
There may cross your eyes again 
My lithe look as then. 


Show how I, when clay becomes my cover, 
Took the high-hoop leap 
Into your arms, who coaxed and grew my lover— 
Ah, to make me weep 
Since those journeys joyed in so 
Ever so long ago! 


Though not now as when you freshly knew me, 
But a fading form, 
Shape the kiss you'd briskly blow up to me 
While our love was warm, 
And my cheek unstained by tears, 
As in these last years! 


SOMETHING to set to music if one has the 
flair. Perhaps it is included in the Detroit 
Educational Bulletin to tempt some one: 


SHIPS THAT COME HOME 


By Mary Caroutyn Davies 


When my ship comes home! 
home! 
But shall IT wait on shore 
And dream of when my ship comes home— 
White sail and flashing oar? 
I’m going to steer it home myself, 
Not wait on land without-it; 
For no one’s ship comes drifting in 
Who only dreams about it! 


When my ship comes 


When my ship comes home! 
home! 

Myself I'll fill the hold— 

I'll know that when my ship comés home 
With white sails flashing bold, 

‘Twill bring the things I wish. Our flag 
To ocean winds we'll fling it! 

For each one’s ship comes home at last 
If he helps Fate to bring it! 


When my ship comes 


Takb an old adage and you ean often 
turn it inside out, as Mr. Wood does here 
in Scribner’s: 


THE SINGING SAVIOURS 
By CLEMENT Woop 


““Dead men tell no tales!”’ they chuckled, 
As the singing saviours died, 

A few serene, the many shackled, 
Scourged, torturéd, crucified. 


Dead men tell no tales. Is Shelley 
Dust blown dumbly over the ground? 
Are Keats and Burns silenced wholly? 
Do Milton’s stiff lips give no sound? 


Is Shakespeare voiceless, Dante tongueless? 
And, in this black, protesting year, 

Is the dead Jesus wordless, songless? 

Listen. They are all that you can hear! 


Every one has his ‘‘Devon”’ in June. 
This little legend in The Cornhill Magazine 


(London) makes a universal appeal: 


HERITAGE 


By Nancy Byrp TURNER 


My mother’s great-grandmother 
A lass from Devon came; 

Her little body is dust so long 
I’ve nigh forgotten her name. 


Her wistful legend only 

Has stood the wrack of years, 
How always at the summer's flood 
Her laughter broke to tears; 


She’d blunder with her baking, 

Her stitches ran uneven; 

She’d droop above her churn and sigh, 
“Ah me, it’s June in Devon!” 


It made a family byword 

Long after she was dead; 

“As fine as June in Devonshire,” 
Her children’s children said. 


Across the world I journeyed 
One year, aS summer came, 

And stumbled on her little heart 
Who had forgotten her name, 


And found beyond refuting 

What made that crooked seam, 

What burned the biscuits in their prime, 
And spoiled the mellow cream. 


O little great-grandmother, 

The dream that bound your brow 

Has touched my own unwitting eyes— 
It’s June in Devon now! 


A READER sends in Adventure (New York) 


and wonders if ‘‘some of these ‘he-man’ 


magazines’’ might not be quotable. 
give the “‘he-man”’ his day: 


PLOWMEN PIONEERS 


By S. OMar BARKER 


Strong men have gone adventuring 
Since Adam saw the sword. 

And some have died to serve a king, 
And some to serve the Lord; 

And some to serve their own red blood 
That knew the wayward call 

And answered it, and found it good, 
From Wrangel to Bengal. 


And we have roused good songs for lads 
Who, whether young or old, 

Have entered life’s Olympiads 
Adventuring for gold. 

So have we sung the sons of war; 
And so we sing them now. 

But who has twanged a ballad for 
The heroes of the plow? 

West over prairies, through strange hills, 
Calm pioneers fought on 

What? Was it gold that thewed their wills 
And led to Oregon? 

Long muskets hooked beneath their arms— 
Afraid of none but God 

They carried plows to virgin farms: 


Leati soldiers of the sod. 


These were the men who saw wild grass 
With creeping death astir; 
Who fought red terror in the pass, 
And braved the massacre 
They loved the smell of virgin soil, 
The fertile feel of loam, 
Yet mingled daring with their toil, 
And so, at last, came home. 


So we | 


Their furrows down the field of years 
Are straight.and true and deep, 

O simple plowmen pioneers, 
God rest you in your sleep! 

And we who swell with lusty breath 
The ballads of the brave, 

Will rouse a chant for noble death, 
And sing it o’er your grave! 


Tue writer of these in The Double Dealer 
(New Orleans) calls them—for you to 
guess why— 


POEMS OF PREPARATION 


By JosprH Upper 


FINALE 


When the curtain comes down 
And does not go up again, 

It is a signal to the spectator 
That the play is over. 


Why do you sit stupidly in your seat 
Blinking with foolish expectancy? 


Get up! 

Get up and go out of the theater. 

Do you hesitate because it is dark out there? 
It will soon be dark in here, too. 


HISTORY 


It is in the story books that we read: 

‘““And when the smoke of battle had cleared 
SEY oso 

But you must remember: 


The vanquished did not see this. 


SILENCE 


When I go into my house and shut the door, 
It is nobody’s business what I do there. 


When I was going to and fro in 
my friends and neighbors said, 

‘He tries our patience too much. 

There is no putting-up with him.” 


the street, 


Let them knock at the door of my house now. 
I will send Someone in black to tell them, 
“He is not to be disturbed.”’ 


Herz is a little drama of the soul in The 
London Mercury, and like a short play by 
Strindberg, one of the characters is mute: 


TO MY SUB-LIMINAL SELF 
By T. THoRNELY 


How came we thus together? 
Dark Spirit housed in me! 
Bound by what fatal tether 
Closer than claw to feather, 
Or flower to honey-bee? 


Thou wak’'st when I am sleeping, 
Ousting me from my throne, 

My past lies in thy keeping, 

I spend long hours in reaping 
The tares that thou has sown. 


A sage that oft will blunder, 
A saint that stoops to shame, 
In all thy ways a wonder, 
Thou rendest 1ife asunder 
And I must bear the blame 


When I am tuned to sadness, 
Thou unabashed wilt play, 
But in thy ribald gladness 
Confusion lives, and madness 
Is never far away. 


Wilt thou be standing by me, 

In Heaven's all-judging day, 
Pleading with them that try me, 
Or wilt thou then deny me, 

And go thy separate way? 


INDERELLA COULD HARDLY HAVE BEEN more 
: astonished when good fortune overtook her than was 
Willie Macfarlane when he returned from Worcester 
the other day in possession of ‘‘the greatest glory that golf 
has to bestow upon one of its followers”’ 
—namely, the rank of open champion 
of America. As William D. Richard- 
son tells us in the New York Times, the 
possibility of such a triumph was far 
from his thoughts, nor does he look 
the part. Mr. Richardson describes 
him as ‘‘tall, lean and lank,” adding 
that ‘‘on the links one might take 
him for a zoological professor snaring 
butterflies.’ However, “‘he is a golfer 
for all that,’ tho he ‘‘is in some re- 
speects a peculiar man.” 
to Mr. Richardson, 


According 


He is contented with his lot in 
life. Never a seeker for the pot of 
gold that so many others of his kind 
pursue to the end of the rainbow, 
Macfarlane is primarily a home man, 
devoted to his wife, to his ten-year-old 
daughter, Elna, and to the game of 
pinocle. He is as ready to play pi- 
nocle as golf. 

How little he thought of winning 
the championship is best illustrated 
by the fact that between last October 
and the first round of the Worcester 
championship he played only thirteen 
rounds of golf. Others—Mac Smith, 
Jones, Farrell, Walker, Hagen, Ouimet, 
Mehlhorn, Watrous, Forrester, Kirk- 
wood, Gallett, Sarazen, Espinosa, Gol- 
den, Turnesa, Brady, Armour—played 
hundreds of rounds among them in 
preparation for the four crucial rounds 
of the championship proper. 

When some one suggested that he 
might be all the better off for this appar- 
ent neglect, meaning that he would be 
in better physical condition, Macfar- 
lane’s reply was a contradiction. 

‘Not at all,” said the bespectacled 
Tuckahoe professional. ‘‘Pinocle and 
golf are all right, each in its place, but 
too much pinocle and not enough 
golf is bad for a man hoping to win 
the championship. It makes him a 
stranger to the shots he is required to 
play.”’ 

Yet he continued to play pinocle. 

When the clans set forth for Wor- 
cester, Macfarlane among them, they 
bestowed as little thought upon the 
possibility of his winning the title as he 
bestowed upon himself. He was known ; 
to be a great shotmaker who had failed to improve his oppor- 
tunities. There were reasons for this skepticism. He had previ- 
ously played in only a few tournaments of note, and in some he 
had finished poorly after brilliant starts. The only prizes that 
had fallen his way in his fifteen years as a professional were 
victories in the Westchester County open ehampionship. In 
1924 he twice led the field at certain stages of tournaments, 
only to fade out at the end. 


One of these, Mr. Richardson 
metropolitan open championship. 


flies,” 


was last summer’s 


recalls, 
There-— 


Macfarlane went out in the final round, allowing M. J. Brady 


WILLIE MACFARLANE, THE NEW GOLF CHAMPION | 


International Newsreel photograph 


“TALL, LEAN AND LANK” 


Is Willie Macfariane, and ‘‘on the links one might 
take him for a zoological professor snaring butter- 
tho ‘‘he is a golfer for all that. 


of the Winged Foot Club to come from behind and take a 
title that had seemed to be Macfarlane’s for the asking. An- 
other was the Shawnee open championship, where he lost the 
title to Leo Diegel in a play-off. ; 

Yet no one could deny that he had medal play ability possest 
by few. Four rounds the 60’s, 
registered in as many days on neigh- 
boring courses, and a 61 on his own 
Oak Ridge course—a record achieve- 
ment that was not a record simply 
because he stopt to have luncheon 
between his outgoing and incoming 
rounds—had proved his ability at the 
pencil-and-card phase of golf. But he 
had won nothing big, while several of 
those who started at Worcester had 
won almost everything in sight. He 
had no competitive record to boast 
of; others had. Little wonder, then, 
that in the ‘book”’ of odds he was 25 
to 1 against the field, while three, 
Jones, Hagen and Smith, were only 5 
to 1 against, and others only slightly 
longer in the betting. 

There were other reasons for dis- 
missing Macfarlane with a disdainful 
gesture. The Worcester course put a 
premium on something he did not 
appear to have—great strength, great 
endurance. It is a hill and dale course 
—a tiring course. Under ordinary 
weather conditions it is bad enough; 
under the conditions that were fore- 
cast—intense heat—it was punishing. 

“This will be a young man’s cham- 
pionship,”? the soothsayers predicted. 

The forecast fayoring youth was 
against Macfarlane, who is 36—not 
old as years go, but old for golf cham- 
pions. 

All this failed to disturb the happy- 
go-lucky, complacent Scotsman. He 
was there. He was prepared to do 
his best. His mental condition was 
right. Nothing was expected of him 
and hence there was no need for worry 
on his part. He was there to play the 
best golf he knew how to play and take 
whatever fate dealt out to him. 


Here Mr. Richardson ‘‘sets the stage 
for Macfarlane’s dramatie entrance’”’ 
by ‘running over briefly what happened 
before he appeared in front of the 
spotlight of prominence.’ We 
told: 


are 


At the end of the first two rounds 
Macfarlane and his next-door neighbor, 
Johnny Farrell of Quaker Ridge, were 
tied for the lead, each having a total 
of 141 strokes for the thirty-six holes 
played. Well down in the list at the 
finish of the morning round, he had 
tapered off the day with a brilliant 67, largely the product 
of a 3l-stroke outgoing nine, and elevated himself to the head 
of the list. 

His 72 in the third round, giving him a total of 213 strokes 
for fifty-four holes, kept him in the lead by one stroke at that 
stage of the championship, Farrell pressing him with 214, and six 
others following with scores that were between 216 and 220. 

3y this time the sentiment regarding Macfarlane had changed 
Here he was at the top of thelist. He hadn’t cracked; 
no visible signs of cracking. In fact, he showed 
It was as if he were playing a 
There was no jumpiness 


somewhat. 
he showed 
no visible signs of any kind. 
friendly round with nothing at stake. 
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about his playing; no mistakes due to snapping nerves; no 
surface indication of aching legs. Then began the greatest final 
eighteen holes of any American championship—eighteen holes 
in which men were pawns, moved about by fate. At one time 
or another, between the fifty-fourth hole and the seventy-second 
eight men, six professionals and two amateurs, had the cham- 
pionship within their grasp, only to let it go. All except Mac- 
farlane and Jones, who hung on. 

Diegel was the first to set out on his journey, followed by 
Farrell, Sarazen, Jones, Macfarlane, Brady, Ouimet and Hagen. 
Out in 32 and starting back, 3, 4, Diegel had the championship 
in sight until he came to the sixty-sixth hole, where his nerves, 
stretched to the break- 
ing point, cracked, Then 
Farrell collapsed, not so 
much from the nervous 
strain as from ill-luck 
and inability to get his 
usually brilliant game go- 
ing. Eventually Jones 
reached home with a 291, 
and was leading. With 
three holes left to play, 
Macfarlane, none too 
steady himself, needed 
three 4’s to win. A mis- 
take at the seventieth 
hole cost him a 5 there, 
and he now needed two 
4’s on holes where 5’s 
were easy to get. 

He got them, tying 
Jones, and there were 
now only Ouimet and 
Hagen to be heard from. 
The former, having lost 
two shots at the very 
outset by misadventure 
with a maple-tree, came 
up to the finishing hole 
with a 3 to tie Jones and 
Maefarlane, but he was 
unequal to the occasion. 
Hagen faced the same 
prospect and he, too, 
failed. What looked like 
a possible play-off among 
Jones and Ouimet, repre- 
sentingamateur golfdom, 
and Maefarlane and Ha- 
gen, bearing the stand- 
ards of the professionals, 
wasreduced from a quar- 
tet toa duo. 


Now came an ‘‘anti- 
climax even more thrill- 
ing’ than the elim Spare International Newsreel photograph 
for— THE KING 


Ex-champion Bobby Jones (right) congratulating golf-champion Willie Macfarlane 


Having been the ‘Sunder deft), the ‘‘happy-go-lucky, complacent 
dog”’ when the champion- 
ship started, Macfarlane 
was even more the ‘under 
dog”’ against Jones. For was not Bobby the greatest golfer that 
America had ever produced? Hadn’t he defeated Bobby Cruick- 
shank in the play-off for the national championship in 1922? 

In spite of a sweltering sun that poured down mercilessly two, 
perhaps three, thousand fanatical followers took up the chase 
after the two giants of that closing day play-off. 

In the afternoon they saw Jones, playing absolutely unbeatable 
golf—the golf that Jones can play when at his best—draw away 
to a four-stroke lead in the first nine holes of the round. Going 
off the ninth green, where he had missed another comparatively 
short putt, Macfarlane was to all appearances a beaten man. 

“When I miss putts like that,’’ said MacFarlane afterward, 
“T feel that golf is laughing at me. Iwon’t let it laugh at me.”’ 

He didn’t. And he did something that no one dreamed any- 
body in the world could do. He picked up five strokes on Jones 
while Jones was playing close to par figures over the last nine 
holes. 

Coming up to the eighteenth hole, which had twice robbed him 
of the championship, they were still tied and a third round was in 
prospect. MacFarlane probably felt in his bones that if he slipt 
again he would never get another opportunity, for he was weaken- 
ing. He knew it and got a brilliant par 4 while Bobby, after a 
badly sliced tee shot and a second that dropt into a trap in 


. 


IS DEAD—LONG LIVE 


and learned golf there on the public links.”’ 
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front of the green, required another to get out and failed t 
hole the ten-footer that would have given him a 5. 

Thus ended the history-making championship! 

What were his thoughts during the few moments that he spent 
listening to the acclaim of his fellow professionals? Were they 
of the $25,000 that were to be his as a result of the title? : 

They were not. They were of the members back at Oak Ridge, 
his home club. Would he go away and rest for a few days to 
recover his strength? Would he make a triumphal tour of the 
country, reaping in the dollars that come to a modern champion? 


Would he sell his name to club manufacturers? Would he syn- . 


Would he do any of the hundred and one things 
that a champion can do 
these days and be paid 
for? 

He hadn’t made up 
his mind. All that he 
knew, or remembered, 
was that he had an en- 
gagement to teach golf 
to some of his members 
on the following day. He 
had to get back to Tucka- 
hoe and to the practise 
tee. The champion, whose 
monetary worth had in- 
creased a thousand-fold 
in less than ten minutes, 
would be back home on 
the following day teach- 
ing a twenty-five handi- 
cap man how to hit a 
golf ball. 

Macfarlane was born 
in Aberdeen and learned 
golf there on the public 
links. 


dicate articles? 


Shortly after his vic- 
tory, as the New York 
Herald Tribune tells us, 


Willie Macfarlane was 
presented with a check 
for $5,000 at a testi- 
monial dinner in_ his 
honor at the Oak Ridge 
Country, of which he is 


the professional. The 
champion and his wife 
were also given gold 


watches by the members 
of the elub. 

Macfarlane was also 
given an unlimited leave 
of absence in which to 
play exhibition matches. 
He will tour New En- 
gland during July and 
August, and will take 
part in the Metropolitan, 
Shawnee, and Western 
open tournaments. 


THE KING! 


Scotchman, who ‘‘was born at Aberdeen 


In Grantland Rice’s 


column in the same paper appears a poetical tribute to ‘‘The 
Lad from Aberdeen,’ by John Kiernan: 


Come a’ ye Scots wha skirl the pipes, bedeck’t in tartan plaid, 
The gowfing crown adorns the brow of our ain eanty lad. 

Sing, hey, the land of Bobbie Burns, aye strang upon the green, 
Sing, ho, for Will Macfarlane, from the town of Aberdeen. 


There was prate of Walter Hagen, whyles the putts went clinkin’ 
down; 

Some said Mae Smith, the pawky lad, wad bear awa the crown; 

There were cheers for Johnny Farrell an’ the ‘‘Wearin’ of the 
Green,” 

But deil a mon spoke up for Will or mentioned Aberdeen. 


There was Barnes, from jolly England, and Diegel and the rest, 
They gathered a’ from near and fa’, and from the east and west: 
Rab Jones was there—that wonder chiel!—until the final green, 
Where he fell before the putting blade of Will of Aberdeen. 


Then Highlandmen and Lowlandmen, frae Dumfries to the North 
Ring out the praise of Winsome Will across the Firth of Forth: 
T'was a braw shot from the heather to Worcester’s winning green, 
3ut he made it—ay, Macfarlane, the lad from Aberdeen. — 
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HOSE who have wanted a moderate- 
priced car have heretofore found it 
necessary to sacrifice something of beauty, 
or of performance. But now—they can buy 


an Oldsmobile Six, and get, not one, or two, Tourin : 
but all three of these qualities. 89 ? 
More expensive cars do equal its beauty and Banca a7 

match its performance. But no other one car fob Lemire Phe 


offers comparable beauty and comparable per- 
formance at a comparable price. 


By far the most convincing proof we can 
offer is the car itself. Just look at it—then 
drive it—and you'll know we speak the 
truth! Your nearest Oldsmobile dealer will 
gladly loan you one of these cars at any time! 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT. 
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THE RETURN OF THE KINGS 


T DOORN, WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN “‘is as active 
as he ever was,’”’ we are informed, ‘‘and he believes that 
his former subjects still cherish feelings of affection for 

him.” Indeed, he believes ‘‘that they would be glad to see him 
back in Berlin.” But he has no such faith in his children. 
According to a pseudonymous Major von Keller, quoted by the 
German spy who signs himself X7, he ‘‘considers his children 
ungrateful and disobedient.’’ He ‘“‘is particularly angry with 
them because they have succeeded in obtaining from the German 
Government the payment of their allowances direct, and not 
through him, thus depriving him of the chance of tightening the 
purse strings whenever he felt particularly affronted.”’ He gives 
them practically nothing, ‘‘using his wealth to foment any 
amount of clumsy intrigue.’’ But, while this is only second-hand 
testimony, much of the information in X7’s book, ‘‘The Return’ 
of the Kings’”’ (Dodd, Mead), was obtained by interviewing not 
only the leading monarchists—Ludendorff, for one—but by 
interviewing ex-royalties wherever he could gain access to them. 
Ludendorff, when questioned, said: 


‘“The Kaiser does not wish to be restored to his former posi- 
tion; at least he would not return, were it not for his young wife, 
the Kaiserin Hermine. She is the ambitious one, and she has 
been wonderfully useful tous. She can leave Doorn; it is, there- 
fore, easy for her to travel about and obtain any information we 
may need. She would like to be hailed as Empress in Berlin, 
and, who knows?—she may be, one day... . If Wilhelm II 
managed to get away unobserved from Doorn, and reached the 
German frontier, even the Allies would not be able to compel us 
to refuse him entrance.” 


X7 was especially anxious to interview the Crown Princess 
Cecile, as he ‘‘knew her to be an intelligent woman with a very 
clear understanding of the particularly delicate position in which 
she was placed, a position which had become even more delicate 
since the return of the Crown Prince.’”’ Moreover, he ‘‘had heard 
that she was personally on excellent terms with the Berlin 
Government, that President Ebert had more than once sought 
her advice, and that in general she was everywhere a persona 
grata.” Her ambition is to have her son placed upon the throne 
of his ancestors, but she is not actively working toward that end, 
and in the interview which she granted X7, she said: 


“The Hohenzollerns are still too unpopular to do more than wait 
in silence for a change in public opinion. If my son is ever to win 
the throne to which he was born, it can only be when people are 
no longer as deeply imprest as they are at present by the mistakes 
committed by his grandfather. Time works wonders. The 
thing to do is to persuade Prussia that the Hohenzollerns are still 
closely linked with her destinies; that, altho they may have 
failed, they will never desert her or her cause. I am trying to 
bring up my boy to be a useful member of society, a useful son 
to his country. He must never assume the position of a pre- 
tender, but must wait for the moment when he will be called 
upon to occupy the position to which he is entitled. 

“The position of the Crown Prince is a very delicate one. 
For one thing, he must take care not to offend the Kaiser, who 
resents any attempt to dispute his authority as head of our 
family. And do not forget that he was once the heir to the 
German Empire. The Empire is dead and buried; but it would 
hardly do for him to pose as pretender to the throne of Prussia 
only. Our son will be in quite a different position when he comes 
of age, and—who knows?—perhaps by that time there will have 
been established a complete union between all the former ruling 
Houses in Germany. ; 

“T have been doing my best to bring such a union about. At 
the present time, when anarchism is raising its head everywhere, 
the only way to fight it is to coordinate our efforts against: it. 
Strength lies in union, and why should not we, the former ruling 
classes, form a union to resist the progress of Socialism, Com- 
munism, and Bolshevism?”’ 


While in Bavaria, X7 interviewed Prince Rupprecht and his 
wife, the Princess Antoinette, at Posenhofen, one of their country 
estates. “I find myself in a very delicate position,” the Prince 


admitted frankly, but went on to say: 


“It would be idle to pretend that I do not cherish hopes of 


again ascending the throne of my ancestors; but at the same time — 
I do not wish to compromise my chances by doing anything 
hasty, which might bring about the overthrow of my ambitions. 
I need not tell you that I am watching with anxiety the position 
in Prussia. If the Kaiser or his friends obtrude themselves there, 
then I fear any attempt to restore good monarchic government in 
Germany will be useless in the future. It would only exasperate 
public opinion against the dethroned dynasties. I have great 
faith in the Crown Princess Cecile, and when I last saw her we 
discust this question thoroughly. She is a very clever woman, 
and a devoted mother. If her son reigns one day, it will be due 
to her efforts on his behalf. She realizes that complete agreement 
between all the former reigning houses alone can enable them to 
recover their lost prestige. But, like me, she knows that the 
hour has not yet struck for such an achievement, and she is 
content to wait. The question only arises, Shall we be allowed 
to wait? Or shall we be swamped by opposition, criticism, and 
animosity?” 


The Princess Antoinette had much to say about the former 
Empress Zita of Austria-Hungary and her troubles: 


‘“‘Zita of Parma has been infamously treated by the Allies, 
and so was the Emperor. Whenever I think of their fate, my 
blood boils with indignation. Herr von X, the conduct of the 
Allies in regard to the Emperor and Empress of Austria con- 
stitutes one of the darkest crimes of the war. Men may forget 
it, but God will punish those responsible! 

‘‘What we require is a joint effort of every nation, through its 
rulers, to subdue not only Bolshevism, but also the class hatred 
which has permeated the whole of Europe. We have discust this 
subject with Princess Cecile almost every time we have had an 
opportunity of talking to her, and I believe we have come to the 
right conclusion; which is, to wait until Central Europe is again 
ready to accept kings in its midst, and then, and only then, to 
put forward our claims. I am now taking my bearings and 
trying to ascertain what chances the Hapsburgs have of regaining 
their lost crowns. When once I see my way clear on this point, 
it will be possible to make plans in regard to the future. Some 
people might foresee a disintegration of Germany if it came to a 
split-up again into small States, but I do not share this opinion. 
Small States could be managed by their rulers more easily than 
empires, and we should again see Germany united, altho not 
under one monarch.” 


On 
that occasion she spoke of her fear of Berlin and of ‘‘the 
subterranean intrigues of the German Secret Service.’* She said: 


Later on X7 talked with the Princess Antoinette again. 


“You entirely forget one thing, and that is the double game 

played on the one side by the Kaiser and Ludendorff, and on the 
other by the German Secret Service. The people who are at its 
head are mad, mad with hatred, mad with the desire to kill and 
to destroy. They believe they can compass their ends by means 
of Bolshevism, used as an instrument of vengeance on the nations 
who fought against us during the war, if they do not agree to the 
restoration of monarchy in Prussia. Singular aberration of mind, 
if there ever was one, because even before our neighborhoods 
could be annihilated we should be swept from the face of the 
earth. Yet they will not see us. They are as obstinate to-day as 
they were eleven years ago; they spend all the money they can 
dispose of, and they have at their disposal larger sums than the 
world gives them credit for, in order to favor Bolshevik propa- 
ganda, to fabricate false documents, to forge letters and papers, 
to give to the Third Internationale even more weapons than it 
already possesses. A vast wide-spread Communist conspiracy 
for the Bolshevization of the whole of Europe exists, and this 
conspiracy has, in many instances, been aided and abetted in 
Serlin, that it has been finaneed from Berlin, and . from 
Doorn; for altho their aims are different, yet both the Kaiser and 
the German Secret Service use the William IT, 
through his wife and Ludendorff, seeks his own restoration to the 
throne. The Seeret Service works toward the restoration of a 
monarehy from which he would forever be barred. In one 
thing, however, they are alike, and that is the desire to humble 
France.” 


same Weapons. 


At San Sebastian, in Spain, X7 talked with Zita, former 


Empress of Hungary, who said: 


“They will not let me return to Hungary. People seem afraid 
of me; and yet God knows there is nothing to fear from a lonely 
woman who lives entirely absorbed in her memories of the past, 
who only wishes to be left alone, free to edueate her children.” 
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The genius which has made the 
Chrysler Six the most desired car 
on the market and has established 
new production and sales records 
for an industry—the genius of 
Walter P. Chrysler, the master car 
builder of America—is stamped un- 
mistakably on the new 


Sa Four 
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| this new 

Fo ur = 
latest 


fis Contributions to the - 
Boativemen: of Motoring 


None has done so much to realize 
the fuller possibilities of both the 
four-cylinder and the six-cylinder 


principles— none has done so much | 


toelevatequality,performance,econ- 
omy and value to far higher levels. 


No man was ever better equipped 


by training, experience and ability 


to perform these revolutionary 
tasks. None has ever had at his com- 
mand abler associates and finer 
factory facilities through which to 
realize his visions. 


product of a design and Jy Arsh oa ‘ ‘ 

e enthusiastic greeting given 
The Chrysler manufacturing skill—now sineere Ceti: Baie = as 
Chrysler becomes the companion of the mounting of Chrysler Six sales 


Six famous Chrysler Six in making auto- 
mobile history 


The public recognized at once that 


_ Mr. Chrysler and his associates of public 
have now created a type of four. prefer: g 
cylinder car as far in advance of ence for ¢ 
anything in this field,asisthe Chry- Chrysler 
sler Six among sixes. results in 

perform- 


It has been the privilege of few men 


~ to new high peaks each 


month are the just 
reward 


ance, beauty, quality and value 
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to contribute to the advancement BANG, Re eR) The 
of any industry as largely as has Chrysler 
Walter P. Chrysler to the progress Buyers have this definite and un- mee 


of motor car manufacture. 


With the Chrysler Six, and now 
the new Chrysler Four to his credit, 
it is fair to say that no man is so 
widely recognized through his 
achievement for the betterment of 
motor car transportation. 


shakable conviction: 


Automobiles which bear the name 
of Chrysler—whether fours or sixes 
—offer results in performance, rid- 
ing qualities, comfort, economy and 
value, to be found nowhere else. 


Chrysler Six—Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, Re adster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, 
Imperial and Crown-Imperial—aicractively priced from $1395 to $2195. 


Chrysler Four—Touring Car, ep ae Coach and Sedan—attractively priced from $895 to 
$1095. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit subject (o current government tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with balloon tires. 


Thereare Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Motorists who seek super-co 
a smartly equipped car,and the ut- — 
most of perfected motoring, find 
it in the master of balloon tires- 


Goodrich 


AKRON, OH 


il Canada: THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY Ltd. Kirchener. Ontario 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY Ei. 1870 


NE OF THE GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS of modern 
exploration is Capt. Roald Amundsen’s success in 
“chopping an air-plane out of the Polar ice, leveling a 

starting field, and flying back in eight hours to contact with 
civilization.” Moreover, it is ‘‘a milestone in the history of air- 
plane development,” for, in the opinion of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“Amundsen has clearly ‘ 

enough proved that the 
flight to the Pole is not 
impossible. He has 
pointed the way for a 
flight over the Pole and 
down the other side.” 
Aceordingly, ‘“‘The man 
who is actually the first 
to reach the Pole in an 
air-plane will be merely 
following where Amund- 
sen has led. To Amund- 
sen will belong the greater 
glory.’” To the Washing- 
ton Star, however, it ap- 
pears that ‘‘there is noth- 
ing in the story as now 
told to warrant the hope 
of a successful effort later 
or to cause despair on the 
score of possible polar 
attainment by air-plane.” 
We read: 

Amundsen found it pos- 
sible to make a true flight 
by means of newly devised 
instruments of observa- 
tion. He found, however, 
that conditions make the 
problem of alighting one 
of exceeding difficulty and 
doubt. There is no indi- 
eation of land near the 


AMUNDSEN’S SPLENDID FAILURE 


South America, and Japan by the North American Newspaper 
Alliance; in England, by the Central News; in Germany, by the 
Ullsten Verlag; in France, by the Petit Parisien; in Italy, by the 
Corriere della Sera; in all Scandinavian countries by the Nor- 
wegian Aero Club: all rights are reserved. It begins thus: 


“The first hour of our flight toward the North Pole,”’ said Cap- 
tain Amundsen, ‘‘ was glori- 
fied by natural phenomena 
as beautiful as I ever saw. 
We encountered light fog 
soon after we reached 
Amsterdam Island, twen- 
ty-five miles north of 
Kings Bay. Through this 
fog, just beyond Amster- 
dam Island, we saw a 
double halo, in the middle 
of which the sun cast a 
perfect shadow of our 
plane. 

“These two multi- 
colored haloes beckoned us 
enticingly into the un- 
known. 

“The fog lasted two 
hours, getting thicker and 
thicker, but the N-24 and 
the N-25 flew close to- 
gether, always in sight of 
each other, through the 
banks of mist. 

“The fog lasted until 
midway between latitudes 
82 and 83. Suddenly the 
mist disappeared and the 
entire panorama of polar 
ice stretched away before 
our eyes—the most spec- 
tacular sheet of snow and 
ice ever seen by man 
from an aerial perspective. 
I stared out of the cockpit 
fascinated. 

“During the _ entire 
eight hours of the flight 
polewards, I was so busy 


Pole. The planes on ) \ 

descending must either waty ee oa that I 

find open water, which “HE SEEMS TO CONVEY A SUBTLE EMANATION OF STRENGTH” iste . we on. ay 
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may immediately freeze Says a Brooklyn Eagle writer in describing Amundsen. His hand is that of a OAS OF nomen 
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and crush them, or floes, Norse sea-captain—capacious, sinewy, brown, with great blunt fingers, His : 

which are normally rough eyes quite remarkable—with a certain bright, birdlike quality about them. the sun COM Dass con- 

enough to wreck: a ma- His nose, the nose of a conqueror. It juts from his face like the prow of a stantly. No words are too 

BS es on landing Cap ship—the old dragon ships of his Viking ancestors.” strong to use in praise of 
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tain Amundsen. expresses 
doubt of the significance 
and value of a mere flight over the polar area without landing. 

The net accomplishment of this adventure, which has for- 
tunately cost no lives, is discovery that the conditions in the 
neighborhood of the Pole do not invite air-plane visitation. Yet 
it is already indicated that another attempt will be made by the 
same means to reach the northern axial point. With a larger 
fuel supply this may be done. Whether the planes making such 
an attempt can succeed in reaching the Pole, and return, is, as 
this voyage shows, largely a matter of luck. Amun Isen and his 
entire party have come back in safety from this present expedi- 
tion. They might not be so fortunate a second time. 

Altho this flight has been a failure, so far as its immediate 
purpose was concerned, it is to be hailed as a great achievement 
in human hardihood and courage and skill. It has not materially 
increased man’s knowledge of polar conditions. It has, however, 
inspired boundless admiration for the men who risked their lives 
init. 

Captain Amundsen’s narrative, as taken down by James B. 
Wharton, is copyrighted in the United States and Canada, 


this new instrument. 

“Our speed averaged 
seventy-five nautical miles an hour (85 statute miles). The 
thermometer during our flight averaged minus 10 Centigrade 
(14 above zero, Fahrenheit). 

“After two hours of flying we reached the polar pack ice, 
which stretches unbroken and solid to the furthest north. 
Through occasional holes in the fog we saw that it was marked 
with heavy pressure ridges all over it. No landing-place was 
visible anywhere. The planes continued to fly together with 
perfect precision.” 


Then comes the story of the landing—nearly a disaster: 


‘At one o’clock in the morning we should have been, by dead 
reckoning, at latitude 88.30, but finding that the magnetic com- 
pass showed great variation, I realized we had drifted far to the 
west. Just after one o’clock we sighted the first open water, a 
wide lead in the pack ice, forming a basin. 

‘“As it was the only possible landing-place 
I immediately decided to descend, so as to observe accurately 
The N-24 was so close 


seen. in eight hours, 


our position and then continue the flight. 
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that its crew could see us preparing to descend, so they followed 
suit. i S52. aye: hae oe AOR 
‘“As we climbed down, the motor unaccountably halted. So, 


instead of having a choice of a landing-place, Riiser-Larsen was 


forced out of the main lead into a narrow branch. Heaven knows 
how he escaped complete destruction. The wings passed the ice 
hummocks on the edges of the lead by a hair’s breadth, the plane 
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From the New York World 
AMUNDSEN’S POLAR FLIGHT 


Map showing the explorer’s route as compared with those of other 
exp'orers near the pole. 


finally halting with her nose buried in a great hummock, where 
she stuck, 

“The three of us were unable to budge the machine. We 
wanted to turn about or back into the main lead. Our position 
was precarious, as we feared the narrow lead might close mo- 
mentarily. 

“We quickly lightened the plane, removing the provisions and 
other freight to a high, dry hummock. Then we tried again to 
drag the machine onto the high ice, but its six tons was too heavy 
for three men. 

“During the landing we had lost sight of the N-24. We were 
greatly worried. We did not find her until the next day, May 23d, 
on the other side of the main lead. We immediately got into 
communication by means of flag signals. 

‘All day we tried to cut off the hummock, to enable us to get 
our plane onto the ice. But the ice was hard as steel, and our 
only implement was a two-pound pocket safety-ax and our 
sheath knives. Hopeless necessity inspired us to lash a knife- 
blade to the end of a ski stick, which served excellently to slash 
the ice. Our failure to provide ourselves with ice cutters was 
due to the fact that we hopped off, as it was, 1,100 pounds 
overweight. 

“All day May 24 we worked at lowering the hummock and 
constructing a slip to raise the plane. May 25 was similarly 
occupied. While we were engaged in this work, we were greatly 
surprized to see a seal pop his head up in the lead, but he was too 
far distant to shoot. I never believed I would find a seal so far 
north as 87:40.” 


The other plane, manned by Ellsworth, Dietrichson, and 
Omdahl, had been ‘‘badly wrecked. Nails had been torn out 
So the men, 


who ‘had kept their pumps going constantly for two days,” 


of the bottom of the hull, whieh was leaking.” 


wigwagged Amundsen that they wished to join him. The nar- 


rative continues: 


“Originally there was a distance of over three miles between us, 


_only about a mile apart. . 


4 2 a @ 


but daily we had drifted closer together until to-day we 
“I told the three to come over tous. I thought naturally they — 
would follow the hummocks, that being the only safe way, as — 
any one knows who has traveled much in the Aretic. But — 
they started over the new ice. 4 
“After two different routes had failed them, I believed they 
would be successful in the third attempt, so I started out in the 


“canvas boat to fetch them across an intervening lead. Now 


occurred a terrible incident. — : 

“Our view of each other was cut off by hummocks, some forty 
feet high. Suddenly I heard in the distance cries of men un-_ 
mistakably in fear of death. I knew something terrible was 
happening. I pushed on, trembling with fear, toward the three, 
but was unable to get near enough to lift a finger to help. 

“The anguished cries continued and then stopt. But presently 
heads appeared over the top of the ice. As the men came into 
view I saw two of them dripping wet and weak with cold. The 
temperature was 12 below zero Centigrade (10 above zero 
Fahrenheit) .” 

Amundsen said Ellsworth told him what had occurred. As 
they were approaching the lead in single file, Dietrichson plunged 
suddenly through a hole in the ice and an instant later Lars 
Omdahl followed him. Each fought hard to keep afloat, but the 
current sucked them down. 

Ellsworth shook his skis loose and pulled out Dietrichson. 
Omdahl dug his fingers into the edge of the ice, but was almost 
gone when Ellsworth, lying prostrate on the thin ice, ripped off 
Omdahl’s eighty-pound pack with his knife, enabling him to rise. 

“Tt was a very narrow escape,”’ said Amundsen. ‘“‘ From then 
on the six of us made our home inside the N-23, one sleeping in 
the tail, three in the freight compartment and two in the pilot’s 
cockpit. The gaunt hull served as bedroom, dining-room, kitchen 
and living-room for a month. 

“By May 27 we had completely leveled the hummock and con- 
structed a slip, removing countless tons of ice. 

‘With the aid of the motors we got the plane out of the 
dangerous lead. We had always kept her riding free by breaking 
the ice constantly, as fast as it formed.” 

The flight from their arctic landing-place at latitude 87.44 to 
the edge of the polar ice, where they were finally rescued, took 
exactly eight hours and thirty-five minutes. The N-24, with the 
six men aboard, could carry only enough gasoline for eight hours’ 


THE BLOOD OF THE VIKINGS 


Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


fight, but Larsen nursed his machine along so skilfully that he 
added thirty-five precious minutes to his flying time, enough to 
bring them within reach of open water and avoid the danger of 
another landing on the rough ice. 

The plane had barely reached the edge of the polar ice, how- 
ever, when one of the ailerons, or stabilizers, on the wing broke, 
making it necessary to alight on the water. With the last 
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Built by Hudson, Essex not only shares the advantages of the 
famous Super-Six patents, but also the value-building supremacy 
of their enormous combined production. 

It is the one issue in the most astounding sales success of motor- 
dom. The greatest of all Essex values is responsible for the greatest 
of all Essex years. No car, at or near the price, rivals it in actual 
proof of value—which is SALES. 
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remaining drops of his gasoline Larsen taxied through the waves, — 


using his big Dernier-Wal as a boat rather than a flying machine. 

The plane continued its homeward journey in this hazardous 
fashion for a distance of approximately twenty-five miles, or 
close to the vicinity of North Cape, where the nearly exhausted 
party were later picked up by the sealer Sjoeliv. 
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A STRANGE SOUND 
—Kirby in the New York Evening World. 


In The Forum for July, we find Amundsen’s own exposition 
of the motives that led him to attempt the journey to the Pole. 
“To extend human knowledge is always worth while,’ he says. 
“The time has surely come when we human beings can no 
longer be content without knowing even the little planet on which 
We must realize that all we have and are, we owe to 
He con- 


we live. 
scientists, the patient searchers after knowledge.’ 
tinues: 


Without them we should probably still be killing our meat with 
stone knives and erunching it raw. Knowledge must first come 
to the scientist before it can be applied to the practical every-day 
concerns of the world and become of benefit to all humanity. 

When I—then a mere able seaman from a Norwegian ship— 
first laid my plans about finding the magnetic North Pole before 
Professor Neumayer, one of the most distinguished scientists of 
Germany, he said: 

“The results may not come for fifty years, perhaps not for 
a hundred, but they will surely come, tho you may not live to 
see them.” ; 

This is the spirit in which the explorer must work. However, 
I venture to say that even the immediate results will amply justify 
any sacrifices we may have to make. 

The importance of the polar regions in the household economy 
of nature is little realized. 

The North Pole and the South Pole have been aptly called the 
two steam boilers of the earth. If the power they generate were 
suddenly to cease, all activity on the earth would come to an end. 

It is a new thought to most of us that life and power come out 
of the frozen fastnesses of the Poles, and yet it is true. 

We have learned in our school days how the heavier water of 
Aretie regions presses in on the lighter, because heated, water of 
the equatorial regions, and so causes ocean currents, just as the 
same processes in the air cause the trade winds. 

But it is only recently that the science of oceanography has re- 
vealed to us the stimulating, rejuvenating effect of these frigid 
currents on the plant and vegetable life in the ocean. The 
teeming fish life in the Atlantic Ocean depends for its existence 
on the food brought it on the currents from the virgin ice fields 
of the north. 

With the mixture of the northward flowing warm current and 
the southward flowing cold waters from the Polar Basin fish life 
is waked to activity. The fishes begin to spawn and become, as 
it were, resuscitated. 

[f a polar expedition brought no other results beyond an exact 


study of the polar currents in question, their course, velo 
and directicn, as well as t and sean life ae 
tain, en ues mire 


As every one Coe i 
fisheries. Few, except s eciali 
fisheries depend on the Gulf coe and how its variations from 
year to year may mean success or failure, starvation or plenty 
to the Norwegian fishing population. 

By the aid of oceanographic data compiled with most pation 
effort by Prof. Frithjof Nansen and Prof. Helland Hansen, 
Norwegian scientists are now able to take observations relating 
to the Gulf Stream and to foresee with a fair degree of accuracy 
the prospects of the coming fishing season. 

This study has been considered so important that one summer 
no less than three expeditions went out from Norway to take 
simultaneous observations in the waters of the Gulf Stream— 
Murray and Hiort’s in the Michael Sara, Nansen in the gunboat 
Fritiof, and the trial expedition with the Fram. 

But in spite of this and in spite of the very valuable material 
gathered, the cause of those variations in the Gulf Stream, 
which have so great an influence not only on the fisheries but 


_ also on the climate and the crops, is yet unknown. 


It is the Polar Basin that holds the key to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and without it our knowledge must remain fragmentary. What 
I have said of the polar currents in the water holds good of the 
currents in the air; they give the key to the weather conditions 
the world over. 


An “iron man,” Edward V. Riis calls Amundsen. Writing 
in the Brooklyn Eagle, he tells us that ‘‘of all the Arctic adven- 
turers with whom he has come into personal contact, the figure 
of Roald Amundsen stands out most vividly.” Recalling his 
first meeting with Amundsen, Mr. Riis tells us: 


His hand was that of a Norse sea-captain—capacious, sinewy, 
brown, with great blunt fingers. His eyes, quite remarkable— 
the eyes of a man who had looked over great open spaces all 
his life with a certain bright, birdlike quality about them—sted- 
fast eyes. His nose, Cesarian, the nose of a conqueror. It jutted 
from his face like the prow of a ship—the old dragon ships of 
his Viking ancestors. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE NORTH POLE 


Eskimo: ‘‘Discoverers, keep to the right, 


please.” 


-Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 


You talked with him five minutes and he won you. He won 
you not only by his strength and poise, but by his humor, and 
you discovered that underneath the man there still lingered 
much of the spirit of a boy. 

His face had the color that years of exposure to all sorts of 
weather gives. 
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. Material that cannot be ex- jo 
celled, processes that cannot 
be bettered, workmanship 
that cannot be surpassed 
—all these have built into 
every Burroughs machine 
that quality which insures 
accuracy and durability. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6226 SECOND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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_ A Sensational Discovery _ 
in Household Finishes ~ 


Never before in the history of household finishing 
has there been a product like Lacq—a finish so 
beautiful, so durable, and so easy to apply. 


Not paint~—not varnish 


but an entirely new kind of fin- 
ish, made in all colors for Floors, 


Furniture and Woodwork that 


dries in less than 


one half hour 
ES Ge Vee. eee ee a eee 


You Can Finish a 
FLOOR 


with Lacq and in less than one-half hour 
it is dry enough to dance on. Use it 
where the household traffic is heaviest, for 
it will withstand wear, does not show 
scratches, and will not be affected by re- 
peated washings and scrubbings. 


© The 


The Glidden Company - - - - + Cleveland 
Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company - . Chicago 
Adams & Elting Company - - - .~ Chicago 
Campbell Paint & Varnish Company St. Louis 
T. L. Blood & Company 


You Can Finish Your 
FURNITURE 


with Lacq and use it in less than one-half 
hour. You can finish a table and it will be 
ready for use in thirty minutes. No long 
waiting to dry—no danger of ruined 
clothes, and it a second coat of Lacq is 
mecessary, it can be applied almost im- 
mediately, 


- « + « St. Paul 


The American Paint Works - 
Twin City Varnish Company - - - St. Paul 
The Forest City Paint & Varnish Co. Cleveland 
The A. Wilhelm Company - - « - Reading 
Nubian Paint & Varnish Company - Chicago 


You Can Finish Your 
WOODWORK 


with Lacq and hang up the curtains and 
draperies immediately. Its rich, lustrous 
surface will add to the beauty of any 
room—and you won’t have to wait forit 
to dry. You can refinish your whole home 
with Lacq. 


ompanies * 


- New Orleans 


In Canada: The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Story of 


BEAUTIFUL 


There has never been so beautiful a house- 
hold finish as Lacq. It produces a soft 
lustre and a richness of color that will 
make a cherished possession of an old 
chair or table, that will enhance the beauty 
of woodwork and trim; and the special 
floor colors will add to the beauty of any 
room whether used without other cover- 
ings or as a background for rugs. 


To Dealers: In the history of paint making there has never been 
a household finish so revolutionary as Lacq Household Lacqueroid. 
It represents the greatest opportunity ever offered the paint and var- 
nish dealer to perform a genuine service for his customers. 
for the “Story of Lacq.” Address any one of the licensed distributors 


listed opposite. 


DURABLE 


There never has been a finish that will 
wea like Lacq. Its surface, though soft 
to the eye, is hard as glass in its resistance 
to wear and scratching. It withstands the 
action of steam, water and acids. It will 
not change or whiten, The wear of use, 
and the wear of dusting and cleaning only 
add to its lustrous beauty. 


EASY TO APPLY 


There never has been a finish so easy to 
apply as Lacq. It flows freely from the 
brush and spreads evenly to a perfect 
finish that dries immediately. It does not 
show brush marks and no skill is required 
to produce a perfect result. The twenty 
well selected colors, in addition to black 
and white, offer a choice that covers every 
household finishing need. 


Write 


BOTH SIDES OF THE WRIGHT-LANGLEY oe 
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Made in Sold only 
our own through our 

ries own stores 


Style 284 
Light Shade 
Russia Calfskin 
Oxford—$5 
Wingfoot 
rubber heels 


No matter how much you’ve 
been paying for shoes, no mat- 
ter how critical you are, you'll 
quickly appreciate the superb 
style, sound construction and 
unprecedented value offered in 
Hanover Shoes. Write for’ 
catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe 


Hanover, Pa. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Style B28F 
Boys Light Shade 
Russia Moccasin 


Oxford—$3.50 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men combine ruggedness, 
style, quality and comfort. 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50. 


wee invented the air-plane—Langley, 


or the Wrights? Orville Wright 


claims that the Wrights did. Dr. Charles | 


D. Walcott, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, claims that Langley did. 
Meanwhile, there is controversy in the 
press, with some newspapers favoring 
Langley while others, more numerous, favor 
the Wrights, and everywhere we find ex- 
pressions of regret that the original Wright 
machine is to be preserved, not in Amer- 
ica, but in the British Museum, London. 
But the question uppermost, always, is 
the question as to whether or not Langley 


ean be credited with having been really | 


the father of the air-plane. So Aviation 
has invited statements by both Wright 
and Walcott and set them side by 
side. According to Mr. Wright, the 
Langley machine, now in the Smithsonian, 
and asserted to have been the first real 
air-plane, ‘‘is, much of it, new material and 
some of it of different construction from the 
original,’’ while ‘‘the card attached to the 
machine is not true of the original machine 
or of the restored one.”’ In an attempt to 
trace the circumstances that have occa- 
sioned the controversy, Mr. Wright tells us: 


On the 13th of January, 1914, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 2d 
District handed down a decision in which 
it was held that the machines being built by 
the Curtiss Company were infringments of 
the Wright patents and that ‘‘ the patentees 
may fairly be considered pioneers in the 
practical art of flying with heavier-than-air 


machines and that the claims should have a | 


liberal interpretation.”’ 

The Curtiss Company was enjoined from 
building air-planes such as it had been 
building. The company then modified 
its machine and, in anticipation of another 
suit on claims of the patent not involved in 
the first, began preparations for a new 
defense. Now began an active campaign 
to establish some one else as the pioneer. 

Langley was chosen. 

On January 26, 1914, less than two weeks 


after the decision of the Court of Appeals, | 


it was reported in the press that Lincoln 
Beachy, a stockholder of the Curtiss 
Company, asked Dr. Walecott’s permission 
to try to fly the original Langley machine, 
saying: ‘‘You can fly a kitchen table if 
your engine is strong enough.” 

Dr. Walcott at that time replied ‘‘t 
it would be inadvisable to take out 


hat 
the 


wrecked machine from its place in the | 


museum.’’ (See daily papers January 26, 
1914.) However, Dr. Walcott soon changed 
his mind, for in the annual report of the 
Smithsonian Institution of 1924, page 218, 
this statement appears: 

“When in March, 1914, Mr. Glenn H. 
Curtiss was invited to send a flying-boat to 
Washington to participate in celebrating 
Langley Day, he replied he ‘would like to 
put the Langley plane itself in the air.’ 
Learning of this remark Secretary Waleott 
of the Smithsonian Institution soon author- 
ized Mr. Curtiss to recanvas the original 
Langley air-plane and to launch it either 
under its own propulsive power or with a 
more recent engine and propeller.”’ 

These were the circumstances 
which Dr. Walcott through ‘‘sheer interest 
in aviation”’ allowed this historic relic to be 
taken out of the institution. 


under 


| Hammondsport, N. Y., 


| Smithsonian Institution in these 
| “Not one penny,” Dr. Walcott told 


Concerning the manner in whic 
tests of the air-plane were mi 
Wright says: 


Mr. A. F. Zahm was appointed by Dr 
Walcott as the ‘‘official observer” of 


was paid by the Smithsonian for Mr. 
Zahm’s services in this capacity. x 

In fact, he told me that the instituti 
did not pay any of the expenses of the 
except some transportation charges. I 
have proof that the following changes Pi 
incorporated into the air-plane in the tri 
which Dr. Walcott says he witnessed. 7. 

The wings had a different camber, 
different aspect ratio and different area 
(Every aeronautical engineer knows that 
these are the features which determine the : 
dynamic efficiency of the wings.) 

The wings also were of different me- 
chanical construction. 

The trussing used by Langley was 
modified, strengthened, and was moved - 
thirty inches backward nearer the center of 
pressure. (The misplacing of the trussing 
was the primary cause of the wrecks of the 
air-plane in 1903.) 

A new system of control was adopted. 

The Penaud tail, fixt, on the Langley 
machine, was made movable. 

The fixt vertical keel used in 1903 was 
entirely omitted. 

The rudder designed by Langley in 1903 
for steering was enlarged and used for 
maintaining lateral balance. 

An entirely new system of launching was 
used. 

The forward corners of the original 
propellers were cut off after the manner of 
the early Wright propellers. 

The radiator employed by Langley was 
changed to a radiator of modern type. 

The Langley engine was changed by the 
installation of a new carburetor, new intake 
manifold and a magneto. 

Many other changes of minor importance 
were made. 

And yet in Dr. Walcott’s report of the 
United States National Museum for that 
year, 1914, appears the statement that the 
Langley machine was flown “in June last, 
without modification.” 

As to the card now hanging on the 
machine in the museum. This eard reads: 

‘Original Langley fiying machine, 1903, 
the first man-carrying air-plane in the 
history of the world capable of sustained 
free flight. Invented, built and tested over 
the Potomae River by Samuel Pierpont 
Langley in 1903. Successfully flown at 
June 2, 1914.” 


that ‘‘t 
the museum to-day has the appearance of 
of 1903,” but Mr. 


It is true he machine as it hangs in 


the Langley machine 


Wright goes on to say: 


Much of the original material, which was 
mutilated or destroyed at Hammondsport 
in 1914, has been replaced with new 
material; and some of these parts are of 
different mechanical construction. The 


| air-plane tested at Hammondsport was not 
| like 


the original or like the machine 
hanging in the museum. 

It certainly was not the air-plane ‘‘in- 
vented, built and tested over the Potomae 


River Samuel 


by Pierpont Langley in 
1903.””. The machine now hanging in the 


museum (or one like it) was not tried at 
Hammondsport in 1914. No attempt 
since 1903 has ever been made to fly the 
air-plane (or one like it) “invented, built 


nt Langley in 1903.” 
ent, then, on the card in the 
that this is ‘‘The first man- 
ng air-plane in the history of the 
capable of sustained free flight” must 
merely an expression of Dr. Walcott’s 
ion, since it is not based on any actual 
Dr. Walcott is reported to have said 
f I do not like the statement on the 
1. It is not important whether I do or 
not like this statement, but it is im- 
rtant whether this statement on the card 
is true. 
_ Dr. Langley is not responsible for any of 
the circumstances which led me to refuse to 
let our machine go into the Smithsonian 
Tastitution. Our machine is now wholly in 
its original form and almost wholly of its 
al material. 
_ I would not wish to leave to the discretion 
of the management of any museum the 
right to make any change in the design of it 
for any purpose whatever. If one-half of 
the changes made in the Langley machine 
were to be made on our machine it could 
easily be proved not ‘‘capable of sustained 
free flight.” 


In his reply to Mr. Wright, Dr. Walcott 
says: 


I do not know that the American public 
is interested in the details of opinion of Mr. 
Wright and myself in relation to the trials 
of the Langley air-plane, but I feel assured 
that it is deeply interested in any attempt 
to remove from America, the home of the 
successful air-plane, the original machine 
that first carried a man in flight. 

The Langley machine, after its crash in 
the Potomae River in 1903, was returned to 
the Smithsonian shops, where it was 
cleaned, the wings being stored in their 
mutilated condition, together with the 
frame and engine,in the carpenter shop. ... 

After the final tests in 1903 the War 
Department turned the Langley plane 
over to the Smithsonian. As stated on 
page 279, “‘Langley memoir on mechanical 
flight,” it was left in Dr. Langley’s pos- 
session and available for any future tests 
that he (Langley) might be able to carry 
on in connection with the problem of 
mechanical flight. 

Dr. Langley, discouraged and without 
funds, and his health failing, left the air- 
plane untouched, and it remained in the 
shops in its dismantled condition until 
Le 

It seemed worth while to give it another 
tryout, and especially on account of the 
desirability of testing the tandem wing 
principle, which was then thought valuable 
for large aircraft. I talked the matter over 
with Dr. Albert F. Zahm, who was then 
not in the employ of the Curtiss Aeroplane 
Company, but who held the honorary 
position of recorder of the Langley Aero- 
dynamical Laboratories, which was the 
forerunner of the present National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, of which I have 
been a member since its organization, and 
chairman since 1919. 


To this proposal Dr. Zahm agreed, and 
Dr. Wright continues: 


I then talked with Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, who was most enthusiastie, 
and said that the Langley air-plane should 
certainly be given tests, if it was possible to 
do so. I asked Glenn Curtiss if he would 
not undertake the tests and submit an 
estimate of the approximate cost of restor- 
ing and testing the machine over the 
waters of Lake Keuka. The estimate was 
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Come to Chicago 
this Summer—to 


HOTEL 
LA SALLE 


Chicago is the summer playground—Hotel 
La Salle its finest and most hospitable hotel 
home. 

Beaches, parks, the famous Hotel La Salle 
Roof Garden—a thousand points of interest 
invite you to Chicago. 

Make Hotel La Salle your home. Here lux- 
urious accommodations arc yours at fixed 
prices. Five famous restaurants, artificially 
cooled, offer cuisine unequalled at prices 
noticeably moderate. Hotel La Salle Garage, 
close by, offers every service to your 
motor car. 

Come to Hotel La Salle this summer. Find 
real happiness amid luxurious surroundings 
in the finest hotel in the greatest summer 
playground—Chicago, 


Hotel LaSalle 


La Salle at Madison Street, Chicago 
’ Ernest J. Stevens, President 


Rates for Rooms 
Number of Price per Day 
1 Person 2 Persons 
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1026 Guest Rooms 
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2 With the fingers spread 
Molle over the beard. 


Shave with new ease 
and smoothness. 
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The Mollé Way is 


the joyous way for 
self shaving. 
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treatment with 
lotions. 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


submitted, approved and the air-plane was 
taken out of the Smithsonian shops and 
shipped to Hammondsport in April, 1914. 
It was not an historical relic belonging to the 
National Museum, but an air-plane left with 
the Smithsonian Institution by the War 
Department for experimental purposes... . 

Mr. Wright is mistaken with reference to 
my having told that the institution bore 
no expense of these tests except the 
transportation charges on the machine to 
Hammondsport. Not only were these trans- 
portation charges paid, but Mr. Curtiss 
was paid $2,000 for making the tests. 

‘““May 21, 1914, I went to Hammonds- 
port to see the tests and the following day 
the machine was taken to the aviation 
field on Lake Keuka and assembled with 
the floats and their framework that 
attached the floats to the main frame of the 
machine, which added over 300 pounds dead 
weight. I examined the machine carefully 
and found it with the original engine and 
driving mechanism, driver’s seat, main 
frame and double tail, and wings inferior in 
workmanship but of Langley design. 

At the test on May 28, 1914, I went out 
in a boat on Lake Keuka and saw the 
Langley air-plane as just described rise from 
the water and make short flights with Mr. 
Curtiss in the cockpit or pilot’s seat, as 
originally provided for by Dr. Langley. 
Being fully satisfied that the machine was 
capable of flight, I requested Mr. Curtiss to 
install a more recent engine and propeller 
to determine more fully the advantages of 
the tandem type of air-plane. 

After the completion of all tests the 
Langley air-plane was returned to the 
Smithsonian shops, where R. Luther Reed, 
who was in charge of the construction work 
of the original machine, carefully restored 
the parts that had been broken or marred 
in the erashes of 1903 and the tests at 
Hammondsport. Every one who ever 


knew Mr. Reed will be prepared to take his | 


oath than no power in heaven or earth could 
have persuaded him to alter, even by so 
much as a flyspeck, any detail of the 
original design. 

After the machine was restored it was 
turned over to 
where it has since been on exhibition. 

Mr. Wright objects to the label, which 
reads: ‘‘Original Langley flying machine, 
1903. The first man-carrying air-plane 


in the history of the world capable of | 


sustained free flight. Invented, built and 

tested over the Potomae River by Samuel 

Pierpont Langley in 19038. Successfully 

flownat Hammondsport, N. Y., June 2, 1914. 

Dimensions: 55 feet long, 48 feet wide: 

sustaining wing surface, 1,040 square feet.”’ 
I believe this label to be correct. 


After reproducing the two statements, 


\yiation informs us: 


Dr. Waleott quoted a letter from the 
Wright brothers dated March 26, 1910, 
replying to a request for an example of the 
Wright machines, as saying: 

“We can reconstruct the 1903 machine, 
with which the first flights were made at 
Kitty Hawk. Most of the parts are still in 
existence.” 

In the Langley label, Dr. Waleott added, 
the word ‘‘original”’ is used ‘‘in. the same 
sense that it would be applied to the Kitty 
Hawk Wright machine of 1903, when 
restored deseribed by the Wright 
brothers’ letter.” 


°, 
as 


the National Museum, 
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CAN A WOMAN DRIVE A CAR? 


THOUSAND people had their driving 

licenses revoked by the New York 
State Motor Vehicle Bureau between 
July 1, 1924, and January 15, 1925, we are 
told. Of the thousand, only twelve were 
women. However, statistics can be mis- 
leading, and it has occurred to Mr. Richard 
Adams to pry somewhat carefully into the 
question as to whether women are qualified 
to drive automobiles. It is frequently 
charged that they are not. Indeed, it was 
a recurrence of this accusation that set 
Mr. Adams to investigating, and he tells 
us in Liberty: < 


The car ahead seemed weak in those 
qualities which make for decision of pur- 
pose. We had no ambitions to test our’ 
speed possibilities, but we would have - 
liked to pass. After all, we were actually 
going somewhere, but there was no hint 
of any such determination up ahead. 

The car out front kept to the middle of 
the road. There was a ditch on either 
side, and we saw nothing desirable about 
either of them. Experience teaches that 
the open road is the place for the automo- 
bile, and little if any advantage lies in 
ditch wallowing. 

Close observation of the conduct of that 
ear leading us indicated that the driver was 
sober. There was no serpentine evidence 
of aleohol in the chauffeur—a condition 
less preferable than water in the earbureter. 
With water in the ecarbureter a car will 
refuse to move. 

Eventually we came to crossroads, and 
our leader turned off to the right, leaving 
us free to pursue our way at an even pace. 
We saw the offending vehicle bucking 
along at all speeds from ten to thirty miles 
an hour. 

‘Either a nut or a novice at the wheel of 
that ‘bus,’” said we. 

“Or a woman,” growled our companion. 

Whereat a great argument startéd. Why 
a woman? Can’t a woman drive a motor- 
car as well as a man? 


So Mr. Adams resolved to consult the 
authorities whom he considered likeliest to 
furnish valuable testimony: 


“Can a woman drive a car as well as a 
man?’’ we asked Dr. E. O. Bergman of 
Columbia University. Dr. Bergman 
a psychologist. . 

**L do not know that tests which would be 
necessary to an answer have been made,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ There is no scientific answer to 
your question. 

““We do know that we have subjected one 
hundred boys and girls to identical me- 
chanical tests—that which re- 
quired working with mechanical apparatus. 
We found that the boy of twelve years was 
as mechanically apt in these tests as a girl 
of fifteen. 1, for one, am not going to 
make the flat statement that the woman is 
either a better or a worse driver than the 
man. There is nothing in scientifie re- 
search on which to base such an opinion.” 


is 


is, tests 


Mr. Adams next questioned a policeman 
whose work gives him special opportunities 
of observing the behavior of automobilists. 
As we are told, 


Joseph MecQuaide is a traffic cop. He 
holds forth -five days a week, including 
Saturday and Sunday, at Getty Square, 
Yonkers. 

In justice to Mr. MeQuaide it must be 


those being 


ve less with women be- 
e first place, fewer women drive 
Getty Square. In the second 
1: 2 woman, whether she is less capable 
‘not, is more careful than a man. 
“But she’s more belligerent than a man 
* she does get into trouble. She has 
ess instinctive fear of the Traffic Court 
judge than a man. 
“And a man is less quick to pinch a 
oman. Ill turn my semaphore against 
20rth and south bound traffic and see a ear 
pnore it. Let’s say a man is at the wheel. 
nine cases in ten he'll try to back up 
and shut up and avoid a summons. °. 
“A woman might try to back up, but if 
she finds her way barred by ears behind 
she'll get sore at those behind her and at me. 
~ “What do you think I’m trying to do?’ 
she'll demand when I eall her attention to 
her slight error. ‘Do you think I’m doing 
this intentionally? I didn’t see your signal 
until it was too late to stop. Why don’t 
you blow a whistle or something?’ 

““Madame,’ I reply, ‘I’ve blown my 
whistle till I have a headache. T’ll have 
to write you a summons.’ 

““The idea!’ says she, getting red in the 
face. 

“I give her a summons if necessary and 
then she proceeds to bawl me out in expert 
fashion. There’s nothing I can do about it. 

“On the other hand, the women as a 
whole will keep a sharper outlook for the 
stop and go signals. Personally I believe 
that they do this because they have a no- 
tion that they are on trial as motorists. 

“To sum it up, I’d say that while 
women are less accustomed to driving, 
they are more careful in intent than men.” 


Mr. Adams found this ‘‘all very inter- 
esting,”’ but it was not what he was after, 
as “Policeman MecQuaide had not made 
the decision.” Reading on— 


So we tried a famous neurologist who 
made the decision promptly enough, but 
refused to let us use his name. 

“There is no .reason why a woman 
shouldn’t drive as expertly as men, and the 
proof of what I say is found in the fact that, 
given the same amount of experience at 
a wheel, a woman has just as much chance 
of becoming expert as a man. 

“The only reason women are not even 
competitors with men in all things mechan- 
ical is that they have not been required 
to be. For every female moron, you'll 
find one male incompetent. A woman can 
drive a car as capably as a man can.” 

Thus armed with opinions, we went 
back to our friend who blamed that stupid 
driving on a woman and offered to show 
him how unjust he was. 

“‘Oh, that’s all right,’ hesaid. ‘‘I found 
out who was driving that car. It wasn’ta 
woman. It was the vice-president of the 
Wahoo Motor Car Corporation. He’s 
been driving a ear for ten years, too.” 


To ‘‘establish the truth of those who say 
it is all nonsense that the sex of the driver 
has any bearing upon the driver,” Mr. 
Adams cites the statistics quoted at the 
beginning of this article. “Of course 
a@ woman can drive a motor-car!’’ he 
concludes, 


A flexible shoe for 
your flexible foot 


Cantilever Shoes are modeled 
along the natural lines of the foot 
and are flexible from toe to heel. 
Thousands of women find relief 
from puffy, burning feet in these 
comfortable shoes. They allow 
Nature’s “cooling system’”’ to oper 
ate efficiently by freeing the circu- 
lation, which permits the feet to 
keep cool, comfortable, active. In 
Cantilevers your whole foot is free 
to function, with the easy flexibility 
that Nature intends. 

Cantilevers give youall-daycom- 
fort and keep the foot muscles well 
exercised and strong, 


Go to one of t 


Akron —11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St 
Allentown--955 Hamilton St 

Altoona —Bendhelm's, 1302-11th Ave 

Asbury Park—R. Bowne, 621 Cookman Ave. 
Asheville—Pi 6 


Atlantic Clty—2 
Baltimore—M6 North Charles St 
Binghamton—Parler City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—319 North 20th St, 
Bolse—The Falk Merc. Co. 

Boston—109 Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport —1025 Main St (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—51 Fulton St, (Hanover Place) 
Buflalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 


Cedar Raplds—The Killian C 
Charleston. W Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St 
162 N. State St. (rd floot Butler Bldg.) 
Chicago— (1050 Leland (near Br y) 
16410 Cottage Grove Are 
The McAlpin 
a 1705 Euclid 
5, O.—104 E 
Dalles edical Arts Bldg 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 


c 
road St, (at Ird) 


Des Molnes—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detrolt—2038 Park Ave. (at Elizabeth St.) 
Duluth—107 West First St. (near lot Ave., W.9 
Elzabeth—258 North Broad St 
Erle—Weachler Co., 910 State St 

Shore Bootery 


Evansville—310 So. St. (near Main) 
Pitchburg—W < 
Fort Wayne—Mna 
Fresno—The 6 


¢ Bootery 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Hamilton, Ont.—& John St., North (cor. King) 


Harrisburg—217 No. 2nd St 


Hartford—Trumbull & Church Ste. 

Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St 

Houston—205 Foster -Bank Commerce Bldg. _ 
/ 


6 


& Burt Co., 414 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y., for the 
address of a more conveniently located Cantilever agency. 


Cantilever Stores— Cut this out for reference 
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Tim glad you like 
my all-day’ shoes 


“T certainly like to wear them. No matter how 
warm the day 1s they are as easy on my feet in the 
evening as they were when I put them on 1n the 
morning. They're Cantilevers—those shoes that 
are built just like the foot with a flexible arch and 
natural shape Its fine to wear shoes that make 
you feel so up-and-doing. You notice how much 
further I can walk these days.” 


It is wonderful what a difference shoes.can make 

‘in the way you feel. Some shoes work against you 

all-day long, nagging your nerves and restricting 

your feet. No wonder they tire you. Cantilevers 

conform to the feet and function with them. They 

are gracefully proportioned shoes which fit the 
feet easily, smoothly and comfortably. 


Cantilevers are made in a variety of styles that 
will please the most fastidious women. There are 
trim, comfortable oxfords for walking and general 
utility wear, fashionable pumps in a variety of 
easy fitting models and a number of white kid and 
fabric shoes in both pump and oxford styles. 


Have you tried Cantilevers yet? Summer days are good days 
to wear them for they will keep your feet active and cool. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


he stores below or write the manufacturers, Morse 


Huntington, W. Va.-—-McMahon-Dieht ‘Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Indlanapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros, Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co- 
Jacksonville, Fla, -24)}logan St. (opp. Seminole Hotel) Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St 
Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House Providence—The Boston Store 
Kansas City, Mo,—300 Altman Bidg. Reading —Si; Schweriner 


Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Lansing—F.N. Arbaugh Co. Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 

Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co, Rochester—257 Main St, E. (3rd floor) 
Ulncoln—Mayer Bros. Co St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
Little Rock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg.) St. Louls—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0.) 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave, St. Pau)—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 

Los Angeles —728 Hill St Sacramento—219 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Louleville—Boston Shoe Co, Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche Salt Lake Clty—Walker Bros. Co, 
Macon—Macon Shoe Co San Diego—The Marston Co. 

Madison, Wis.- Family Shoe Store San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 
Manchester, N. 1l.—Wm. Marcotte Cov Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. Schenectady—445 State St. 

Memphis—28 No. Second St Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South Shreveport —Pheips Shoe Co, 
Missoula—Missoula Mercantile Co, Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

Mobile—E. H. Britton South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Montreol—Keefer Bldg, (St. Catherine, W,} Spokane—The Crescent 

Nashville—J. A. Meadors & none Syracuse—12! West Jefferson St. 

Newark —897 Broad St. (Se joor) Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidellt fh . 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop . Toledo—LaSalle & Koch on aE Eue) 


New Haven—190 Orange St. (near Court) Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at Yonge) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St (Room 200) Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 

{is W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
New York—{2950 Third Ave, (152nd St.) Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 

13 John St. (Bet, B'way and Nasnau) Uuica—28 & 30 Blandina St,, Cor. Union 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 


Omaha—1708 Howard St Wilkes-Barre—M. F Murray 


Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle Co. 
Passalc—4 Lexington Ave. (at Erie Depot) Winnipeg—Hudson's Bay Co 
Paterson—18 Hamilton Street (opp. Regent Theatre) Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Peoria—105 So, Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg.) Yonkers—22 Main St 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St Youngstown—B, McManus Co. 


Agencies in 439 other cities 
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Throughout the whole 
world, Champion is out- 
selling because it is the 
better spark plug. 


Champion is better be- 
cause of its unbreakable 
double-ribbed silliman- 
ite core, with semi- 
petticoat tip; its special 
electrodes; and its two- 
piece, gas-tight con- 
struction. 


Get dependable Cham- 
pionsin yourenginenow. 
Then maintain better 
engine performance and 
economy of operation by 
putting in a new set of 
Champions at least once 
a year. 


Champion X, the stand- 
ard spark plug for Ford 
Cars and Trucks‘and 
Fordson Tractors, costs 
but6Ocents. BlueBoxfor 
all other cars, 75 cents. 
Know the genuine bythe 
double-ribbed core. 


Champion Spark 
Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ont. 
London Paris 


HAMPIO 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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, MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


ABOARD THE AIRSHIP “LOS ANGELES” 
TO PORTO RICO AND BACK 


“TUST after dark,” says the only civilian 

permitted to accompany the Los 
Angeles on her recent 4,000-mile voyage 
through the air from Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, to Porto Rico and return, ‘‘the 
huge doors were rolled back and the great 
silver ship,- borne forward by more than 
300 men, emerged silently and almost 
ghostlike into the night. The rays of 
electric torches and, occasional clusters of 
floodlights on the hangar, reflected from 
the silver coat of the ship, added to the 
weirdness of the spectacle.” Such is the 
picture drawn vividly by Horace D. Ashton, 
F.R.G.S., who has not only a feeling for 
romance, but an interest also in things 
technical. °‘ We were to carry 4,500 gallons 
of fuel, enough to take us 4,000 miles under 
normal conditions,” he tells us, ‘‘but with 
a forty-mile headwind it would have been 
extremely risky to start on such a long 
jump, the longest ever attempted by a 
helium-filled ship, more than 1,750 miles.”’ 
Writing in the New York Times, Mr. 
Ashton continues: 


Once the ship was clear of the hangar, 
the great doors once more rolled back into 
place, and the land crew started on their 
long walk with the ship, more than half a 
mile, to the mooring-mast. It took about 
an hour for the mooring operation. When 
I returned to my hotel the nose of the Los 
Angeles was safely hooked up to the swivel- 
cone mooring, and she stood out against 
the sky like a giant weather-vane. 

Unfavorable weather continued for sey- 
eral days, during which time the entire 
crew of officers and men had to be on duty, 
watch and watch four hours on and four 
off, to keep the ship in equilibrium. 

Free from the mooring, and under way, 
the motors running and the neutralizing 
pressure of the rushing air on the flippers, 
equilibrium is no problem at all. But at 
the mast th motors can not help, and 
equilibrium riust be maintained by a con- 
stantly alert crew who must be ready at a 
moment’s notice to release water ballast 
from any one of the many bags regularly 
disposed along the keel of the ship, or to 
move themselves quickly backward -or 
forward along the narrow ‘‘eat’s walk,’’ 
the narrow triangular passageway over the 
keel, inside the ship, whenever there is a 
tendency for the tail to rise or dip. With 
the Los Angeles, whose total length is 656 
feet, moored to a mast about 160 feet 
high, only a very slight gust of wind or an 
infinitesimal loss of buoyaney in the gas 
would cause the tail to erash to the ground. 

It rained for two days, during which time 
the outer envelop absorbed more than 
five tons of moisture, all of which had to be 
dried out. So it was just six days from 
the scheduled time for when 
Commander Klein told me to get ready to 
go aboard. I had already been provided 
with  flying-suit, helmet. 
Racks for my motion-picture camera had 
been constructed of duralumin and placed 
on the window-sills of several of the motor 
gondolas, and to get back and forth be- 
tween these positions would require my 


starting 


and 


gogeles 


World Cruises 


on the beautiful 


RESOLUTE 


{Queen of Cruising Steamships 
Expert management—trained continental 
servants—the freedom of foreign registry 
—pleasant companions—three and ~ half 
months of perfect vacation, 

From From 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
OCT. 24, 1925 FEB. 9, 1926 
LOS ANGELES, FEB. 1o 
Rates $1500 and up including shore excursions 
Write for the beautifully illustrated booklet 
describing these cruises. 


United American Lines 
(HARRIMAN LINE) 
35-39 Broadway, New York; 177 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 131 State St., Boston; 230 South 
15th St., Philadelphia; 87 St. James St., Mon- 
treal; 574 Market St., San Francisco, or local 
steamship and tourist agents 


ALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


I? Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone 


Cuticura Soap 
Best for Baby 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 


NHIS instructive FREE Booklet is 
packed with information on such 
topics ast Psychology Reduced to 

Easy Simple Language; How to Apply 

Psychology in Salesmanship; in Public 

Speaking; in Retail Selling—Psychol- 

ogy Applied by the Professional Man—Your 

Undlscovered Resources—Source of Will 

How to Avoid Worry—How Ideas 

Are Created—The Ability to Read Men, etc. 

We will also send full particulars of the litera- 

ture of the Society-of Applied Psychology and 

how it has won promotion, more income and 
influence for thousands. 

Just ask, on a post card, for ‘How to De- 

velop Your Power of Achievement,” or mail 

this advertisement, writing your name and 
address in the margin. It will be sent by 
sealed mail, FREE. 
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. To compensate 
ballast must be dropt. 


A few minutes more and it was the 
ivil ian’s turn. As he tells it: 


_ “Mr. Ashton aboard!” I lost no time 
in entering, and made my way quickly 
n the narrow incline passageway to the 
just above the control car. Here I 
sed of my baggage and went im- 
mediately aft along the ‘‘cat’s walk,” 
ing with difficulty the several men 
¥ were already at their stations and 
__ had to lean far over to let me pass. 
___ About four-fifths of the way back a tiny 
hatch with a small folding ladder led down 
_ the ten feet into the rear motor gondola, or 
_“No. 1 car,” and here I found my position 
for making pictures of the take-off. From 
my vantage-point the entire’ bottom of the 
‘ship, the four other gondolas and the rear 
of the control car were visible. 

There was a short wait. Water ballast 
was released from several parts of the ship, 
and in answer to the fish-horn-like toot of 
the ship’s telephone, men were moved back 
and forth along the keel. At last we arose 
slowly from the mast with motors still. 

As soon as we were clear and our nose 
pointed slightly upward. all motors were 
eut in at full speed ahead. With a roar and 
a mighty push of 2,000 horse-power, the 
great dirigible, hesitating for a moment, 
gradually began to forge ahead and up- 
ward at a steep angle until the mast and 
the landing field sank away astern and we 
were passing up and over the pines and the 
lakes of New Jersey, heading out toward 
the Atlantic. 

The start was quite ‘‘bumpy,” owing to 
the difference in temperature of the air over 
the sand field and over the surrounding 
pines, and to the gusty nature of the wind. 
But it was not many minutes before Barne- 
gat Beach stretched across our path far 
below, and we were passing over the line 
of snowy breakers which marked our last 
land until we should sight the coast of 
Porto Rico, 1,750 miles away. 


? 


As Mr. Ashton goes on to say, ‘‘a course 
had been laid almost due south to the 
Bahamas, in order to take advantage of 
the favorable winds, and then to the south- 
east, straight for Mayaguez.” But, long 
before they neared the Bahamas, something 
interesting occurred. Says Mr. Ashton: 
**A few miles off Barnegat, a large rum- 
runner, alarmed at our passage and caught 
within the twelve-mile limit, deseribed 
a great circle below us, leaving a wake of 
snowy white on the dark surface of the 


”? 


sea. Reading on— 


Now that we were well on our way, one 
was free to move about the ship, so I left 


T BECAME money—your money 
A —the minute you signed it. And 
it is now on the way to your bank to 
be paid out of your account. It is 
being thumbed by one of the many 
people who handle the average check 
on its journey to the teller’s window. 
What may he be doing with it! 

Will your check still read for the 
sum you intended when it is cashed 
at the bank—or will someone have 
raised the handwritten amount line 
to many times the original sum? 

“Pen changes” of this sort are 
common occurrences. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants esti- 
mates yearly check-fraud losses at 
$100,000,000. If you send out un- 
protected checks, you may be the 
next to suffer loss. 


Great invention applied to the 
protection of your personal checks 


It is only wisdom to protect the 
amount line on every check you 
write. And now, for the first time, 
it is entirely feasible for you to do 
so. Only $15 buys the new Todd 
Personal Protectograph. 

This efficient little machine pro- 
tects the amount line on your per- 
sonal checks by the same method 
used on the checks of the nation’s 
leading business firms. It shreds 
the amount into the very fibre of 
the paper—sure protection against 


It writes, in large, clear 


erasures. 
figures, with indelible ink. It oper- 
ates easily and quickly. The large, 
closely spaced figures are your insur- 
ance against raising the amount, 
evcn by “pen changes,” the clever 
method that does not need erasures. 


Why price is so reasonable 


The Personal Protectograph places 
at your personal service twenty-five 
years of experience in the specialized 
field of check protection. It is in 
every way a Todd product—in in- 
vention, in quality and in guarantee. 
At the reasonable price of $15 (plus 
carriage) no one need be without 
check protection. 


Write for “Check No. 197” 


Send in the coupon today. Receive 
this interesting booklet, and de- 
tailed information on the Personal 
Protectograph. The Todd Com- 
pany, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


: Tue Topp Company, Protectograph Division i 
: 1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y : 
:  Gentlemen—Please send me a copy of your : 
: booklet, “Check No. 197,” and detailed infor- : 
; mation about the Personal Protectograph. : 


DON EUINIO 2. efitiads. sts RRR era Ao ve. on cia ee as : 


TODD SYSTEM OF | 
CHECK PROTECTION 


© 1925, The Todd Company, Inc, 
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Winter Cruise 
Program [|. 


KH diterranean 


Four cruises to principal points of 
interest on the Mediterranean by 


hite Star Liner Adriatic and 
Red Star Liner Lapland 
45 to 64 days 


Adriatic Jan 7; Feb 25 
Lapland Jan. 16; Mar. 6 


‘West Indies 


Over 25 years’ experience in 
West Indies cruises. 


Two voyages by White Star Liner 
Megantic, specially constructed for 
tropical cruising. Itinerary includ- 
ing Havana, Panama Canal, Central 
and South America. 


30-31 Days 
Megantic Jan. 23; Feb. 26 
Attractive, illustrative booklets de- 
scribing these cruises in detail sent 
on request. 
Address Cruise Department, 
No, 1 Broadway, New York; 
iwosr OCEAN seRvice OUY Offices elsewhere, or any 
authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE | « 
RED STAR LINE 


Clark’s 4 Famous Cruises 


By Cunard line, new oil-burners 


Jan. 20, Around the World Cruise 
westward. 128 days, $1250 to $3000. 

Jan. 30, Mediterranean Cruise 

62 days, $600 to $1700. 

Feb. 4, South America with Rio 
and Buenos Aires; 50 days, $550 to 
$1250. 

June 30, 1926, Norway 
and Western Mediterranean; 53 days, 
$550 to $1300, 
Rates include hotels, drives, guides, 
fees. Longest experienced cruise 
management. Established 30 years. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


Safe 
Milk 
and Diet 

For INFANTS, 


Children, Invalids, 


Nursing Mothers, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 


eats ae 9 
ask forHorlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 


Liberates oxygen 
—nature’s germi- 
cide and purifier. 


ASK YOUR DENTIST 


| a seventy-mile wind 


“MOTORING AND AVIATION 


‘Continued 


the rear gondola, went up the tiny ladder 
in a terrific wind pressure and, entering 
the bottom of the ship, made my way for- 
ward along the keel to the companionway, 
which led down to the passenger compart- 
ments in the rear of the control car. A 
corridor took me forward between the 
ship’s galley on the starboard and the 
wash-room on the port to a door admitting 
into the main car, which resembles, more 
than anything else, an enlarged and glori- 
fied Pullman sleeper. 

There are five roomy compartments 
with spacious windows and two six-foot-six 
upholstered seats; the backs of the seats 
raise and make up into four ample beds, 
with a curtain which separates them from 
the main corridor. 

Forward on the port side, where the 
sixth compartment would be, is the ‘‘radio 
shack,’ with a door leading forward into 
the control room. I was assigned to the 
after-compartment on the starboard side, 
just beyond the door which leads into the 
side of the ear, and found lockers under the 
bed for the storage of most of my belongings. 
Ordinarily, one is limited to about six 
pounds of baggage, but as I was to take 
motion-pictures of the flight, my outfit 
weighed more than 100 pounds. 

Removing my flying-suit, for it was no 
longer necessary until I went out again into 
the air, I made myself comfortable. I 

picked up part of the Sunday Times which 
some one had brought aboard. There, on 
the first page of the Rotogravure Supple- 
ment, was a half-page picture of the R-34, 
the British sister a the At Angeles, with 
her nose all smé heerful pic- 
ture for us to eee at just as we started on 
our long and thrilling air voyage! 

Commander Klein came in to inquire if 
I were comfortable and had sueceeded in 
getting what photographs I wanted of the 
start. He brought a phonograph and 
records which had been presented to the 
ship a few days before. The Filipino 
steward entered with eakes of chocolate 
and passed them around. The chocolate 
took the place of pipes and cigars. There 
could be no smoking on the ship during 
the voyage, owing to the large quantity 
of gasoline carried. 


By this time they 
As Mr. 


were out of sight of 


land. Ashton relates: 


The only things to be seen were the 
shadow of the ship as it moved swiftly 
over the surface of the sea, and the thick 
clouds which passed occasionally between 
us and the sun, blotting out our shadow. 

[ was soon to learn some of the peculiari- 
ties of air navigation. In the air, for ex- 
ample, while regular charts and land maps 
are followed, weather-maps are also used, 
and these are received several times daily 
by radio, 

Advantage must be 
ble winds, and 
avoided; for a 


taken of all favor- 
headwinds must be 
headwind reduces the for- 
ward speed of the airship in direet propor- 
tion to its velocity. An airship 
speed was seventy miles an hour, 


whose 
meeting 
would stand still. 

Side drift seriously affeets aerial 
navigation. The first night the odor of 
acetylene awoke me and I arose and in- 
vestigated. In the passageway aft of the 
sleeping-compartments I found two officers. 
One had released an acetylene torch, which 
was burning on the surface of the sea, and 


also 


Watch for 


PARADE| 


By EMILY POST 


Author of “Etiquette,” ‘‘Purple and Fine 
Linen,” ‘The Title Market,” ‘‘The 
Flight of a Moth,”’ etc 


A NOVEL OF 
NEW YORK SOCIETY 


Publication Date, Aug. 27th. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Digesting the Foreigner 


America’s big problem. Congress has wrestled 
with it for generations. The United States Immi- 
gration Commission spent four years studying the 
effect of immigration on American civilization and 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D. Research Pro- 
fessor of Government and Public Administration, 
New York University, and W. Jett Lauck, Director 
of the Bureau of Applied Economics, Washington, 
who were officially associated with the Commission, 
have given the gist of its 42-volume report in their 
wonderfully comprehensive and interesting book— 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


(New and Revised Edition) 


After passing through four editions, the book is 
now coming from the press in a fifth edition, revised, 
enlarged, and strictly up-to-date, by Rufus D. 
Smith, M.A., Associate Professor of Public Econ- 
omy, New York University. The book now con- 
tains immigration laws and regulations up to May, 
1921, and all available new data and statistics, 
based on the 1920 census. Prof. Smith has added 
three important ¢ yters—Immigration Problems 
of Other Countries, The Race Problem in the 
Pacific, and Present and Future Restrictions. The 
book is a most admirable survey of the immigration 
situation, and the recommendations of its authors 
will go far toward solving the problem, 

Cloth. 8vo. 682 pages. 
$3, net, $3.16, postpaid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Fourth Edition—Revised and Enlarged 


PRACTICAL RADIO 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 
Author of ‘‘ The Wonders of Science in Modern Life,"’ Etc. 


This matchless volume of 430 pages tells everything you 
want to know about radio After being reprinted again 
and again, it has now reached a fourth edition, revised to 
date, with full official list of broadcasting stations in 
operation on February Ir, 1924 When you have read 
this book you will not only understand the principles that 
underlie radio phenomena, but you will know all about 
the newest radio equipment and you will be able to 
make your own radio outfit, and to use it effectively. 


Dr. Williams has long been known for his ability to 
{nterpret even obscure scientific phenomena in terms 
comprehensible to the average reader. He makes of the 
story of radio a fascinating, even a romantic narrative. 


Pictures in large numbers supplement the text, and 
these are chosen not for their interest alone, but for their 
informative value If you will follow sequentially the 


circuit diagram, or practical hook-ups, and the text that 
elucidates them, tho you began as a novice you will be a 
fairly accomplished connoisseur of radio art before you 
finish. 
r2mo, Cloth. 3157 Illustrations. 
Price $1.75, net; by mail, $1.89 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


HEART TROUBLES 


Their Prevention and Relief 


Iiere is an informing and authoritative discussion of 
this very important subject, written in an easy popular 
style and avoiding the use of obscure and confusing tech- 
nical terms. Itis by the well-known authority in this field, 


Louis Faugeres Bishop, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Heart and Circulation, 
Fordham University; President of the Good 


Samaritan Dispensary and Physician to Lincoln 
Hospital, New York, etc. 
Intended primarily for sufferers from heart affections, for 


their near relatives and friends, and especially for the 
nurses in charge of such cases, it describes the various 
types of heart ailments in a most lucid manner and tells 
exactly what should be done in each case, the mode of life 
best suited to the trouble, the most beneficial diet, etc, 
This book is highly recommended to physicians, who can 
obtain much valuable information from it. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated by photographs and diagrams. 
$3.50 net; by mail, $3.64 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


he other was observing it and recording 
ur side drift through a curious periscope- 


idicator. Over land, the speed and the 
ft can be determined by watching the 
sage of the ship’s shadow over fixt 
objects. 

It is particularly difficult to “shoot the 
sun” from an airship to determine latitude, 
because at noon the sun is above the ship, 
and the control car is directly beneath. 

- Great care must be exercised at all times 
_to prevent the falling or throwing of any- 
thing even as large as a bread crum out of 
the window while the motors are running, 
for a rapidly revolving propeller can be 
easily shattered by the smallest object, 
and its splinters ean sever one of the main 
girders of the ship, causing it to buckle, 
besides puncturing the gas-bags. 

When letters are dropt they are sewn in 
heavy manila envelops, with a streamer 
of cotton-sheeting three inches wide and 
five feet long, and weighted with lead. 
They are released well abaft the last pro- 
peller. 

To resume the narrative of the trip: 
There was some interesting activity in the 
opposite compartments. Pedro was plac- 
ing and arranging three square tables end 
to end and setting them for luncheon. 
Not a moment too soon lunch was an- 
nounced, for the air had given us ravenous 
appetites. We sat down to ham, cheese 
and bologna sandwiches, spaghetti, coffee, 
sliced pineapple, apples, oranges ;and ba- 
nanas, and more cakes of sweet chocolate. 


« 


After luncheon they “passed through a 
shower, and, later, directly over two large 
whales, one of which must have been almost 
a hundred feet long.” The Los Angeles 
was ‘“‘up about 2,000 feet, which altitude 
was maintained throughout most of the 
voyage.” The story runs on: 


When the sun came out and we were 
above the beautiful blue water of the Gulf 
Stream, cumulus clouds and their dark 
shadows on the sea were too lovely to 
describe. The rest of the afternoon was 
very similar to the first hours, except for 
the coming and going of the different of- 
ficers as they changed watches. 

During the morning we had released four 
homing pigeons with messages for Lake- 
hurst and were awaiting a radio report of 
their arrival, but it did not come. No 
doubt they arrived safely but the air station 
failed to notify us in the press of other 
communications. 

After watching a beautiful sunset and 
eating an ample dinner of soup, pot roast, 
spaghetti, baked beans, canned peaches and 
coffee, I retired about 9:30 and fell asleep 
almost immediately, to be awakened sud- 
denly by the instinct that the angle of the 
ship’s flight had changed suddenly from 
the horizontal. 

Some one rushed into my compartment, 
awakened Chief Boatswain Buckley, “‘ele- 
vator’’ man, whose place had been taken 
by a younger and less experienced man, and 
summoned him quickly to the bridge. He 
went, and I soon felt the ship straighten 
up. Again I fell asleep, and did not wake 
until daylight. 

Monday was fair all day. I was imprest 
with the fact that, altho we could see for 
sixty or seventy miles, there was no life 
visible on the ocean until late afternoon, 
when we passed two small steamships. 

About 4:30 land was sighted, and at 
5:30 we were circling above the mast-ship 
Patokah, just off Mayaguez, Porto Rico, 
having been thirty-one and a half hours on 


To prepare,as food, by cook- 
ing in adry heat,cither 
in an oven or under coals 


Webster defines the Heinz way of preparing 
beans, exactly—baked in ovens with dry heat. 


That is the meaning of the words “oven-baked” on the label of 
every can. That is why the beans themselves have that different taste. 


Baking gives them their delicious flavor. Baking retains all of the 
nourishment of the beans. Baking makes them more easily digested. 


Beans that are really baked are labeled “baked.” It pays to read 
the labels when buying foods. 


When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz kitchens - H. J. HEINZ Co, 


New Salad-making recipe booklet sent for four cents in stamps 


HEINZ 233B 


with tomato sauce 


al 
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rr or I was quite ready to turn in for the — 
On board the famous Cunarder | | " oToRINe "AND AVIATION night. i 


“FRANCONIA” 

The Pre-eminent World Cruising Ship 
Sailing Eastward 3 

from New York Jan. 14th — 
30,000 miles—131 days 


» ett es ot 


The outstanding opportu- 
nity to see the world, 
visiting each country 
when climatic and other 
conditions areat theirbest 


Fares are fully inclusive and 
cover all shore excursions. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
Montreal Vancouver 


PATENTS Write for our free Guide Books and 
| : = ‘Record of Invention Blank’? 

before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch and 
description of invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Free. Terms reasonable. Prompt Attention. Highest 


References. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9TH WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BECOME A FOOT CORRECTIONIS 


nor chiropody. All the trade you can attend wie eke 
are making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly, easy terms for 
training by mail, no further capital needed or goods 
to buy, no agency or soliciting. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass, 


A new pro- 
seeieus pot 


Peanut 
Butter 


HE first step to the 
perfect flavor is 
taken right in the south- 


ern fields where the 
peanuts are grown. The 
peanuts for Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter are care- 
fully selected and then 
carefully sorted to assure 
the glorious flavor of 
Beech-Nut. Sold in 
sparkling glass jars. 


Corned s 


' 


the way. The trip nad taken us a little 
| longer than we expected. The delay was 


caused by quartering winds, the force of 
which had to be counteracted by a slightly 


-| diagonal flight. A thirty-mile eross-wind will 
‘|-blow an airship thirty miles off her course 
| in an hour. 


We reached the vicinity of the Patokah 


| very light, as the temperature was con- 
| siderably higher than at Lakehurst, so it 


took us a while to circle around and around 
and drive the ship down into the cooler air 
just above the water. 


When an airship is filled with hydrogen, 
this is not difficult, we are told— 


But helium, which costs $55 a thousand 
cubic feet, can not be valved as can hydro- 
gen gas. The only alternative is to wait 
until it cools off and thus loses some of its 
buoyancy. Landing by valving helium 
would’ cost from $10,000 to $25,000. 
Helium is so scarce that there is not 
enough to fill both the Los Angeles and 
the Shenandoah, so it must be carefully 
conserved. 

We had to make many attempts, circling 
the Patokah and heading down into the 
wind with all motors driving at their 
maximum, before we were within 500 feet 
of the water. By that time it was quite 
dark and our cable, dropt from the nose of 
the ship, was hard to see as its end dragged 
in the water. 

Below us the Patokah kept slowly under 
way, headed into the wind, with a smoke 
pot burning at the masthead to indicate to 
us its direction. Astern of her, blinking 
lights indicated to us the positions of two 
small boats, one of which held the end of a 
cable that led into the head of the mooring- 
mast, and the other, a faster boat, was to 
pick up our cable and tow us over to the 
first boat, where the cable-ends would be 
joined and the line then released, 

When our motors would drive us suffi- 
ciently low our speed would be so great 
that it would have been extremely danger- 
ous for any one to try to seize the cable, 
even if the boat could have kept up with us. 
When we would reverse to slow up we would 
immediately gain altitude, and the cable 
would be lifted out of the water. 

At about 8:30 P. M. the eable was caught 
and connection was made. Then came the 
slow process of hauling down the giant 
airship by means of a winch on the 
Patokah. 

During this hauling down and the ensu- 
ing period of towing into the harbor of 
Mayaguez we had our only disagreeable 
experience on the whole trip. All hands 
had to be disposed somewhere along the 


keel and kept moving for balance, while 
the smoke from the oil engines of the 
Patokah and the tropical heat of Porto 
Rico made it extremely close inside the 
ship. For an hour and a half I had to 
remain at “Frame 100,’ about amidships. 
Fortunately, I could sit in one of the small 
tent-like compartments of the erew which 
are ranged all along both sides of the 
eat’s walk in that part of the ship. 

When we were finally at anchor and 
were permitted to disembark, one at a 


time, to the mast, I found that we were 
less than 100 feet from the water. There 
is no elevator from the mast of the Patokah, 
so we had to descend by ladders to the 
deck below. Quarters were provided for 
us on board the Patokah. 


After a shower 


Tuesday morning dawned bright and~ 
clear. From the deck of the mast-ship 
we viewed the coconut-fringed shore- — 
line and myriads of small boats. Swarms 
of Porto Ricans had come out for an cara : 
view of the strange visitor. 

About ten o’clock I went ashore aul 
found the landing-place thronged with 
hundreds of people who, during the night, 
had come from all parts of Porto Rico 
for an intimate view of the Navy’s Levia- 
than of the air. The Patokah’s boats were 
busy all day taking them out for a ride 
around the ship, ninety at a time. Every 
small boat in the place was kept busy 
during our entire stay. The fortunate 
owners of some of these craft will no doubt 
be able to retire after such a bonanza, 


The stay in Porto Rico was not with- 
out its humors, Mr. Ashton reports: 


When I had returned to the ship an 
officer called my attention to the strange 
performance of a pair of natives in two 
rowboats. One under the stern of the 
Patokah held one end of a rope about the 
size of a clothes-line while the other rowed 
out toward the stern of the Los Angeles, 
slowly unwinding the rope from a huge 
coil. It appeared to be new rope, perhaps 
bought specially for the occasion. They 
were trying to measure the length of the 
airship. After all their trouble and a row of 
more than two miles round trip the rope 
was too short by fully 250 feet. 


After touring the skies above Porto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, the Los Angeles 
headed homeward, and in his account of 
the many curious incidents that enlivened 
the return voyage, Mr. Ashton tells us: 


Circling St. Augustine, Jacksonville and 
Savannah, we reached Charleston about 
sunset. It was at that quief hour just 
before dark when even the air is still. 
Below lay a tiny negro cabin in a clearing, 
and in the yard were grouped three or 
four cows and a mule, while several white 
chickens were edging toward the hen- 
house. 

A thin eurl of blue smoke climbed up 
toward us. I could visualize the family 
group inside, mammy busy at the eook- 
stove, the ‘old man”’ tilted back in a chair 
smoking his pipe and waiting, while 
several pickaninnies sniffed around the 
food impatiently. 

Suddenly the mule 
his tail and shake his 


began to switch 
head. Espying the 


great roaring monster above him, he 
bolted for the cabin door, followed by a 
cow. Almost at the same instant the 


entire family and several dogs burst out 
of the back door while the mule and the 


cow remained inside. The negroes stood 
staring skyward, awestruck, and there we 
left them. 


hed 


and was 


Los 
she was very 


By the time the Angeles reac 
Lakehurst, light, 
compelled to make twelve cireles of the 
field before her 


hold of by the crew on the ground, Mr. 


drag ropes could be laid 


Ashton remarks: 


It was strange to see the 300 men diving 
for our swiftly dragging ropes, then swarm- 
ing upon them like flies. Slowly we were 
hauled down, and before the sun was 
above the horizon were housed safely in 
the hangar beside the Shenandoah. 


JRE UNINSURED: CARS THAN EVER 


‘UX HY is it,” asks Ambrose Ryder, 
b “that the people who are most apt 
to be without insurance are the people who 
can least afford to be without insurance?” 
As he reminds us, ‘‘an automobile accident 
‘may cost many times the value of the ear 
itself,” and ‘‘probably four-fifths of the 
wealthy firms and corporations carry insur- 
ance on their cars,” for ‘“‘they realize that 
an investment is at stake, over and above 
the investment in the ears alone.” This 
is frankly an argument for insurance, made 
by an insurance man in an insurance 
journal, but perhaps all the more interest- 
ing just on that account. Philosophizing 
further, Mr. Ryder observes, ‘‘ The wealthy 
firm ean afford a loss of $10,000 or even 
$50,000, but such a loss would bankrupt 
the average individual,”’ and he says in 
The Spectator: 


The man who ean not afford to pay for 
insurance ean afford even less to pay for a 
loss. Present the following to him and let 
him decide for himself whether he ean 
afford to be without insurance: 


Woutp You Bet $7,525 to WIN $80? 


Would you that your car during the next 


bet: twelve months: 
$2,500 vs.$ 3 Would not kill any one? 
$1,500 vs. $ 9 Would not seriously in- 


jure any one? 

Would not cause even a 
minor injury to any one? 

2 Would not cause serious 
damage to some one’s 
property? 

Would not cause even 
slight damage to some 
one’s property? . 

Would not suffer almost 
total loss in collision? 
Would not suffer a eolli- 
sion loss of even moder- 

ate seriousness? 

Would not be burned? 

Would not be stolen? 


$ 150 vs.$ 8 
$ 500 vs. $ 


$ 25vs.$8 


$ 750 vs. $10 


$ 100 vs. $25 


$1,000 vs. $ 5 
$1,000 vs. $10 


$7,525 vs. $80 


I doubt if any car owner would be willing 
to risk his money at such odds. Very few 
people would care to risk $2,500 just to 
win $3 at the end of the year, on the 
chance that their car would not loll any one 
during the coming year. Take even that 
bet of $25 against $8, which is the lowest 
odds of any of the bets listed above. How 
many automobile owners do you think 
would be willing to risk $25 on the chance 
of winning $8, provided their car would 
not even slightly damage some one else’s 
property during the entire period of twelve 
months? 


As Mr. Ryder is quick to recognize, the 
of 
yearly, but he tells us: 


total number cars insured inereases 


The difference between the total number 
of cars registered and the total number of 
ears insured has also been increasing 
from year to year, and I think it is still in- 
creasing, altho there is quite a likelihood 
that the turning-point has just about been 
reached. 

It would appear therefore that the insur- 
ance agent is hardly able to hold his own 
against the vast army of uninsured in spite 
of all modern weapons of salesmanship. 

Very few lines of business offer any such 
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The grandest scenes from the greatest train 


For more than six hundred miles, the transcon- 
tinental route of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul threads the mountain panorama of the West. 
Striding along the peaks, the shining trail brings 
into view one glory on another, until majestic 
Mt. Rainier completes the grand crescendo, 
Across this wondrous reach, the incomparable 
“Olympian” train is drawn by electric power— 
silent, irresistible, smokeless. You ride through 
unforgettable scenes in open-air observation cars. 
You are served famous “Milwaukee” meals. At 
your command is the courteous service of “Mil- 
waukee” employes, and the enjoyment of most 
modern train equipment — luxurious sleeping 
cars, observation-club car, ladies’ lounge, through 
dining car—all “ Milwaukee” owned and operated. 
George B. Haynes, General Passenger Agent 
716 Union Station Building, Chicago 


The only line operating over its 
own rails all the way between 
Chicago and Puget Sound 


The shortest line from Chicago to 
Seattle-Tacoma and the Orient 


The only line operating transcon- 
tinental trains by electric power 


The only line ewningand operat- 
ing its own sleeping cars between 
Chicago and Seattle-Tacoma 


Round-trip Chicago to 
Seattle-Tacoma now only 
$86.00. 


You will want to see: 


Rainier National Park: 

* Free side trip from Seattle- 
‘Tacoma and return via the 
fine, fast National Park 
Limited to Ashford, the rail 
station for the Park, with 
every round-trip ticket 
from Chicago to Seattle- 
Tacoma; ask for it when 
you buy your ticket. 


Magic Lake Crescent 
on Olympic peninsula: 
Reduced fare of only $3.0¢ 
for the round-trip from 
Seattle-Tacoma with every 
round-trip ticket from St. 
Paul, Minn., and points 
East, to Seattle-Tacoma. 


1523-404 


y—— 


SEATTLE 


| x: 
2 
O Q RAINIER 
& QQ NaTIONAL 
PARK 
= 
Tv 


MINNEAPOI)> 


The 2000-mile transcontinental 
unit of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, part of a 
perfectly equipped railroad sys- 
tem of more than 11,000 miles 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
MOSCOW 
MILANO 


* More than 100 factory offices 
throughout the world’’ 


LL PUT THEIR FAITH 
IN Ssr 


ik: ALL lands, today, where pro- 
gress labors under the handicap of 
friction, you will find StsF anti- 
friction equipment and setvice. 


The name SlsF is recognized 
universally as the symbol of friction 
reduction. On Skayef and Hess- 
Bright anti-friction equipment, so 
widely used throughout this coun- 
try, the name SESE is assurance that 
it is correct—in design, in materials, 
in workmanship. 


SS engineers will be glad to 
study your friction problems, 
SSS equipment on any machine or mo- 
tor vehicle is assurance of quick and 
easy replacement of bearing parts in no 
matter what part of the world that ma- 
chine or vehicle may be. 


SiS INDUSTRIES, Inc 
165 Broadway New York City 


SKAYEF HESS-BRIGHT 


Self-Aligning Deep-Grooye 
Ball-Bearing Ball-Bearing 


198g Puts the right bearing in the right place” 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


aban tihitios Just think of it—a larger 
number of renewals than ever before, plus a 
larger field of new customers to work on! 


Yet insurance is cheap, we are told, and 
Mr. Ryder asks: 


Is there any other commodity which 
offers the purchaser as much for his dollar, 
compared with pre-war prices, as a policy 
of automobile insurance? Almost every 
other commodity has increased 50 per cent. 
in price or is even double in price. Auto- 
mobile insurance, however, costs even less 
on the average than it did before the war. 
Insurance cogts have increased somewhat 
in many of the larger cities, but the de- 
ereases in the smaller cities and in the rural 
districts are more than enough to offset 
the increase in the large cities. 


THE NEW NIGHT AIR MAIL BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


OMETHING quite new in the history of 
aviation, and in fact in the annals of 
nocturnal enterprise, began on July 1 when 
the Night Air Mail Service between New 
York and Chicago was scheduled to go into 
effect, For this, as the New York Evening 
Post notes, ‘“‘will be the only nocturnal 
service of the sortin the world.’’ According 
to this New York newspaper— 


“The average distance between landing 
fields, which number forty-six, is only 
fifteen miles, so that peril to the aviators is 
minimized. The most difficult stretch is 
the thirty miles across five mountain 
ranges in the anthracite regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, butin this distance there are five land- 
ing fields with beacon lights. And at Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania, isa ‘‘ terminal’ of 1,700 
acres with two auxiliary planes in constant 
readiness. The preparation of the route 
has meant much effort, at a cost of $500,- 
000, and Colonel Whitbeck, superintendent 
of the Eastern Division of the Air Mail 
Service, is to be congratulated upon the 
outcome of his constant solicitude and 
exertion since the enterprise was first 
projected. 


Comment from the other end of the line 
the 
Tribune, ealling attention to the announce- 
ment of Post Offiee officials that there 


been inaugurated 


appears in a news item in Chicago 


has 
‘‘a new flying schedule 
that will take Chieago’s mail at the end ofa 
business day and drop it in New York the 
next morning ready for the earliest business 


man.’ As we read in The Tribune: 


men, bankers, brokers, and 
merchants prineipally—are expected to 
find the new opportunity for rapid mail 


deliveries to New York and return of great 


Business 


value, and officials of the air mail predict a 
large volume of business. 

A glimpse at the new schedule, and | 
comparisons with the one other air-mail 


schedule to New York, and with the fastest 
train time, how New York-bound 
mail posted for the air at five or six o’clock 
in the evening gets into the Hastern city 
eleven hours sooner than the day air-mail 
schedule, and some eight hours faster than 


shows 


BALLAND ROLLER BE ARINGS | the fastest mail trains. 


Here is the new schedule for the air ee 
from Chicago to New York, every night 


. | except Saturday and Sunday: s 


Leave Chicago .. 8:30 P.M. Central times” 
‘Bryan, Ohio.. .10:30 P. M. Central time. 
Cleveland .... 1:20A.M. Eastern time. 
Bellefonte .... 3:50A.M. Eastern time. 
Arrive New York 6:00 A.M. Eastern time. 


From New York the schedule has been’ 
arranged as follows: 


Leave New York. 9:30 P. M. Eastern time. 
Bellefonte ....11:50 P. M. Eastern time. 
Cleveland .... 2:40A.M. Eastern time. 
Bryan, Ohio... 3:30 A.M. Central time. 

Arrive Chicago .. 5:45A.M. Central time. 


The old “‘Chicago-New York schedule 
of the transcontinental Air Mail Service 
takes on mail at Chicago at 7:50 A. M., 
Central time, and drops it in New York at 
5:05 P. M., Eastern time.” Thus, remarks 
this Chicago writer, ‘‘it leaves here at the 
beginning of the day before Mr. Business- 
man has begun to dictate it, even, and gets 
in New York just in time to see the man it 
is intended for leave early for home.” 

Further facts are briefly heralded in 
The Tribune: 


Flying from Chicago to New York at 
night is new, and sixteen pilots newly 
assigned to the Chicago field have been 
making trial flights at night to become 
thoroughly accustomed to the course. 
Guiding them on the way from Chicago to 
Cleveland are flashing beacon-lights every 
three miles, and landing fields with great 
searchlight beams every twenty-five miles. 

The new night mail to New York will be 
carried at a postage rate of 10 cents per 
ounce, two cents higher than the present 
air-mail rate to New York of eight cents an 
ounce. 


ANIMAL MORTALITY FROM 
MOTOR-CARS 


ce 


OW much do motorists have to pay 
every year to owners of live stock 
lalled by their ears?” 
The Aetna-izer, published by the Aetna Life 
Insurance of Hartford, 
the total would be 
Dr. 


he University of Iowa to 


Nobody knows, but 
Company Con- 
necticut, suggests that 
a surprizingly large one. It quotes 
Dayton Stoner of t 
the effect that ‘‘more than a million small 
killed by 


tourist season.” 


animals and birds are auto- 


mobiles daily during the 
is based on obser- 
He has counted 105 dead 
animals of 29 different species in a distance 
of 200 miles. 


Dr. Stoner’s estimate 


vations in Iowa. 


It seems that— 


Red-headed woodpeckers headed the list, 
with 39. Chickens, supposed to be the 
most common victims, ran a poor second, 
with 8. Averaging the total loss of animal 
life for the 3,000,000 miles of auto roads in 
the United States, the daily total runs well 


over 1,000,000 for all small birds and 
animals. 
Commenting on a later trip, Dr. Stoner 


site s Over 
29 species of our native and 


said: ‘On a summer trip of 632 
lowa roads, 


| introduced vertebrate animals, representing 


a total of 225 individuals, were found dead 
as aresult of being ecrusht by passing auto- 
mobiles. This agency demands recognition 
as one of the important checks on the in- 
crease of natural life.’’ 


FRESH AIR FOR AUTOMOBILE 
TUNNELS 

EE new Liberty Tunnel in Pittsburgh 

has given opportunity for what is said 
to be the first real tryout in this country 
‘of the feasibility- of securing adequate 
‘ventilation in a long tube, filled with motor- 
‘vehicles emitting exhaust gases. The same 
problem must be met in the Hudson tunnel 
“now under construction at New York City, 
so the Pittsburgh experience has peculiar 
interest for engineers as well as for the 
users of automobiles. Writing in The 
Electric Journal (Pittsburgh), Arthur Me- 
Gonagle tells of topographical conditions 
that made a tubular vehicle-way desirable, 
and explains how the engineering problem 
of ventilation was suecessfully met in a 
tunnel more than a mile in length. He 
says: 


é 


& 
ei 


+ 


In Pittsburgh, the rivers and hills present 
many problems which are not common to 
other cities. The main business district 
is confined to a small triangular section 
bounded on one side by the Allegheny 
River and on the other side by the Monon- 
gahela River. Beyond the latter river, the 
surface rises abruptly so that there is little 
room for development. Beyond this hill is 
a section suitable for a residential district, 
but to reach this has been difficult. The 
opening of the Liberty Tunnel brought this 
south-side region to within a few minutes’ 
ride from the business section. The past 
year has seen more building in the South 
Hills than in any other section of the 
Pittsburgh district. 

There are two tubes, one for traffic in 
each direction. The alinement is straight 
with a slight grade from the down-town up 
to the suburban end. The tunnel is 5,888 
feet long from portal to portal. At the 
middle of the tunnel two shafts rise 190 
feet to the surface, where are located 
the fans and electrical equipment. Each 
shaft is partitioned into exhaust and supply 
ducts. 

The direction of the air in the tubes is 
always with the traffic. Half of each tube 
from entrance to mid-length is ventilated 
by exhaust fans bringing fresh air from the 
entrance. At mid-length there is a large 
opening across the top of the tube through 
which the air is exhausted by fans at the 
surface above this point. 

A short distance beyond the exhaust 
shaft a forced draft of incoming air is 
brought in from the pressure fans. The 
air-supply ducts are turned forward in the 
direction of traffic alongside the tunnel 
and terminate in vertical slots in the side 
walls. The ducts are shaped to form 
nozzles directed at an angle of 24% in 12 
toward the axis of the tunnel in the direc- 
tion of traffic. Inspection of the section 
between uptake and the supply nozzles 
indicates that there is no short-circuiting 
of the air path. 

At each end of the tunnel a special con- 
struction has been used to provide a wind 
break to prevent obstruction of the out- 
going ventilating currents by winds. It 
consists of a wind trap formed by extend- 
ing the tunnel some 75 feet beyond the 
face of the hillside and building two large 
openings in the roof of this extension, with 
side walls carried up high enough to form, 
in effect, low up-casts or stacks. The out- 
going ventilating current can pass upward 
to the open air, and at the same time an 
opposing current of wind from the outside 
entering the tunnel portal can pass up the 
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/ ymethod of /\ 
heating 
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More than 5 times the heating 7 The minimum of maintenance 
efficiency of direct radiation. costs. 


One tenth the weight of direct 8 Copper and brass coils—non- 
radiation. corrosive—non-breakable. 

One fourth the space of direct fe) Portability without great 
radiation. expense. Z 


Much less time to install than 10 


: ane Ventilation as well as heating. 
direct radiation. ted | Ss ing 


Applicable to practically any 
Even distribution of heat. 1 1 E P 


heating need without special 
construction of units. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Considerably less heat loss thru 12 
homed 


walls than direct radiation. Simplicity—Ease of control. 


The facts regarding the Venturafin Method Heating are of direct value and im- 
portance to everyone interested in the reduction of heating costs in all types of 
industrial buildings—ftactories, warehouses, stores, garages, etc.—as well as in 
auditoriums, schools, public buildings and countless other structures. 


Mail the coupon for a descriptive catalogue. (463) 
AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL'PRINCIPAL CITIES 3 
Canadian Sirocco Company, Limit :d, Windsor, Ontario Soltinensie 
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-=Blower ... 


VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR 
GCONDIZTONING, DRYING, 


MECHANICAL DRAFT Address_ 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF ; x 
AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 Cr ty and State_ 


John Bagley 
got his idea 
from the sun 


LOWERS, wheat, corn... yes, 

and tobacco. . . get their sweet- 
ness and fragrance from the sun. 
Virginia’s famous blender, John 
Bagley, discovered that Virginia to- 
bacco sun-cured to a certain stage 
yielded an aroma and fragrance 
superior to any in the world. From 
this sun-sweetened leaf he created 
a marvelous and delightful blend 
... Buckingham. 


Like to try John Bagley’s famous 
blend. . .BUCKINGHAM? The most 
fragrant pipe tobacco known? One 
... totally different! Step into your 
dealer's and ask him for a can 
of BUCKINGHAM ... sun-cured, 
blended and aged precisely as John 
Bagley did it in the Southern days 
of long ago. 


Smoke a Pipeful Today ...in 


your wife’s presence! 


If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 
tobacco dealer, just send us his name and 15c —back 
will come a full-size package. 


ts) Guaranteed by 
; 4) 
tr J Bisriisee Vo 


New York City 


Huchingham 
Hie Stns) RSg 


10c in the 
foil packe: 
15c in the tin 
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first stack when it is deflected by meeting 
the ventilating current. 

Professor Henderson made an exhaustive 
investigation at New Haven to determine 
the effect on the human body of breath- 
ing air containing various proportions of 
carbon-monoxid gas. Based on these tests 
on a large number of persons, it was deter- 
mined that no harmful effects resulted 
from breathing for a period of one hour 
air containing six parts out of 10,000 of 
CO gas. Other tests resulted in the as- 
sumption that the average motor-car 
discharges 1.5 cubic feet of CO per minute. 

On this basis it was determined that 
each vehicle in the tunnel requires a fresh 
air-supply of 2,500 cubic feet per minute. 
The assumed number of cars in each tube 
under full normal traffic conditions was 
taken as 114. Hence the total fresh air 
supply required on this basis was taken to 
be 280,000 cubic feet for each tube. This 
amount was made the minimum to be 
supplied to each tube. As each tube is 
served by two exhaust fans and two blow- 
ing fans, this duty was divided equally 
between the four fans, and the minimum 
duty of each fan was fixt at 70,000 cubic 
feet per minute. 


To meet exceptional needs of rush-hour 
traffic, it is possible, we are told, to speed 
up the fans so that the total delivery for 
each tube is 560,000 cubic feet per minute; 
and should an emergency arise, due to 
traffic jam or a fire in the tunnel, a still 
greater speed is possible, with maximum 
delivery of a million cubic feet of air per 
minute through each tube. The fans are 
driven by direct-current motors. 
and exhaust fans are of the same size, 
each having many blades, 115 inches long 
by 54 inches wide. ‘Two 85-horse-power 
motors are provided for each supply fan, 
and two 40-horse-power motors for each 


Supply 


exhaust fan, the second motor in each ease 
being for emergency use. There are eight 
fans in all, each controlled from a switch- 
board in the converter room, where the 
operator has before him for guidance a 
graphic recorder that traces continuously 
the record of carbon-monoxid percentage 
in the tunnel. As to results, under existing 
traffic concitions, Mr. McGonagle states: 


For a number of months, before the 
completion of the ventilating system, the 
tunnel was operated, with limited traffic, 
under natural ventilation. Since the 
ventilating system has been in operation, 
no attempt has been made to limit the 
spacing of cars or control their method of 
operation except such control of speeding 
and reckless driving as the traffie police- 
men may exercise. The maintenance men 
or traffic policemen can communicate with 
the operating room by telephone, at any 
one of the ecross-passages between the two 
tubes, such passages being spaced about 
500 feet along the tunnel. However, the 
operators depend largely on the indications 
of the earbon-monoxid recorder and in- 
erease the fan output whenever the eurve 
indicates over four parts in 10,000. The 
present practise of operating the plant is to 
keep one supply and one exhaust fan in 
throughout the 


operation twenty-four 


The Boston is the only adjustable 
garter made without metal parts on 


the face of pad—hence we say the 
Pad without a Pucker. 


For quality, comfort and service insist on 
having Bostons. Ask for 


Knicker Boston for Sports Wear 


Made in heather mixtures or plain colors to 
_ match sport stockings, in sizes and widths 
suitable for Men, Women, Boys and Girls 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON 


For sale at all5c and 
10c stores,hardware, 
drug and grocery 


1O¢-I5¢SIZES 
MZCORMICK &¥C 


Baltimore 


Test—What You Know 


“The finest test of knowledge of a language is 
ability to use its idioms,” remarks the Provi- 
dence Journal in its commendatory review of 
that captivating book— 


A DESK-BOOK OF 


IDIOMS AND IDIOMATIC PHRASES 


IN ENGLISH SPEECH AND LITERATURE 
by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., LL.D., and Leander J. De Bekker 
Contains more than 500 pages of picturesque English. 


The Nashville Banner declares: “‘One could spend 
many hours lost in the lure of this fascinating book." 
Don't miss it. “So fascinating one is tempted to read 
it straight through,"’ asserts the Hartford Courant, 
I2m0, 


Cloth, $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, R. ¥. 


DO| YOU | DISLIKE| YOUR 


If you do, why not make a change 
to something more satisfactory? 
There are 1,400 vocations open 
—362 professions, arts, and sciences, 344 businesses, and 
700 trades. If you don’t know which you prefer, you can 
analyze your efficiency by applying to yourself the simple 
mental tests given in that uncommon book— 


How to Choose the Right Vocation 
By Holmes W. Merton, Vocational Counselor 

This book was written especially to help men and 
women measure their true capacity scientifically and de- 
cide what line of effort would produce the best results and 
the greatest satisfaction. 322 pages. 

r2mo. Cloth, $1.50, met; $1.64, post-paid. 

Funk & Wagaalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


The Complete 
Amateur Gardener 


By H. H. THOMAS 


Noted Horticultural Authority 


J, VERY phase of gardening from actual digging the 

4 soil to the cultivation of choice greenhouse fruits 
and vegetables, the care of ornamental plants, shrubs, 
methods of propagation, ete. A book that will help 
the accomplished gardener and guide the beginner in 
puzzling situations. Comprehensive index. Beautiful 
garden _ frontispiece in colors; 96 full-page illustra- 
tions; Numerous instructive diagrams. 532 pages. 

8vo. Cloth, $6, net; $6.22, post-paid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


hours for each tube, and to use all fans 
only pee eae the speeds of all fans 
being regulated according to traffic condi- 
tions, the speed being increased just before 
rush hours so as to maintain ample ventila- 
tion during the traffie peak.. Overload 
operation by switching in the second motor 
of each fan is resorted to only at times of 
congestion or similar emergency. 


THE AIR MAIL'S LIMITLESS FUTURE 


| cette now it would be possible for air- 
planes to carry mail between New 
York and London in about the same time 
as between New York and San Francisco, 
we are told. Thirty-two to thirty-four 
hours should suffice, thinks Col. Paul 
Henderson, who recently resigned as 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General to 
become general manager of the National 
Air Transport, Ine., and who says in 
Collier's, “Granting engineering advance, 
eomparable with that which I have seen 
in the last five years, I believe that within 
the next decade it will be entirely feasible 
to undertake the transportation of mails 
by air not only to every part of the North 
American continent, wherever there may 
be sufficient demand, but also to the Cen- 
tral and South American nations, and to 
Europe and Asia.’’ Colonel Henderson 
says further: 


This is what I see: a series of air-mail 
routes from 800 to 1,000 or even 1,500 
miles in length, flown each night by postal 
planes. America is made up of large cen- 
ters of population, situated vast distances 
apart. Those cities that are separated only 
such a distance as may be covered easily 
overnight by train can not at the present 
time be economically served by the air- 
plane. The reason is obvious. But those 
cities which can not be reached overnight 
by train are the ones which need air trans- 
portation right now and which, I am con- 
vineed, will have it within the next few 
years. There is almost an unlimited 
combination of such services. For in- 
stance: New York-Atlanta, New York-Chi- 
cago, Boston-Chicago, Boston-Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh-Kansas City, Pittsburgh-De- 
troit, Chicago-New Orleans, Chicago-Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Seattle, Minneapolis- 
St. Louis, and so on. 

Before this rather ambitious vision can 
be fully realized, however, aviation engi- 
neering must make definite progress along, 
first, the line of motive power; second, the 
line of perfecting an altimeter; and, third, 
the line of radio direction finding. 

The necessity for an improved power 
plant is apparent to all who have ever 
flown, excellent tho the present engines are. 

The pilot’s present altimeter, which is 
in reality simply an aneroid barometer, 
shows him how far he is above sea-level. 
What he needs is an instrument which will 
show him how far he is over the ground 
which lies immediately beneath. If he 
knows this and if through a radio direction 
finder he knows that he is on his course, 
he is master of the situation. Whether it 
is day or night he can come down. If it is 
night, his plane is so completely equipped 
with electric lights and flares that he can 
turn the darkness into light. If he is a 
long way from relief, the time is not far 
distant when he will be able, through radio 
appazatus in his own machine, to commu- 
nicate with headquarters and summon relief. 


| 
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Amundsen uses 


Zeiss Binoculars 


Captain Amundsen has used 
his original Zeiss Binocular for 
over 22 years. On his attempted 
flight to the pole, the famous ex- 
plorer was also equipped with 
a new wide-angle model which 
has an extremely wide field of 
view combined with high light- 
gathering power. 

Capt. Amundsen wrote: 
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My most prized possession is my Carl Zeiss Binocular, which is just 


&s good today as when I bought it in 1902. 


It has been my constant 


companion on every trip for the past 22 years, including my trip to 


the South Pole. 
very severe use. 
most_highly. 


It has withstood every known climati 
Ido not hesitate to recommend 


ZEISS 


The World-famous Binoculars 


The model used by Capt. Amundsen and 20 other models 
of 3 to 18 power are shown in our catalog. Write for a copy. 

Zeiss Binoculars are sold by leading opticians, camera-and 
sporting-goods stores everywhere. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U.S. AGT. 


153-L West 23rd St., New York 


General Distributing Agents for Canada: The Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Ottawa 


61450 


Meals and Berth 
Included 


Office or Tourist Agency or 


W. H. BLACK, G. P. A. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


113 S, 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 


W. E. BROWN, Gen’! Ast. \ 
Division St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


ays Cruise 


Creat lakes 


Georgian Bay 


A sight-seeing De Luxe trip of over 2000 
miles on Lakes Michigan, Huron, St. 
Claire, Erie and Georgian Bay (30,000 
Islands)—stopping at all points of inter- 
est—historic Machinac Island, the quaint 
Canadian village of Parry Sound, Detroit, 
Cleveland, with a full day at Buffalo 
(Niagara Falls)—a chance to gaze in 
wonder at the world’s Greatest Cataract. 


‘The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 
North American 
an? South American 


offer you an experience similar to that of an ocean voyage,with all the comforts and lux- 
uries of an Atlantic Liner. Promenade and Sun Decks of unusual width; large Grand 
Salon; commodious Lounge Rooms; Palm Garden on Observation Deck. Every oppor- 
tunity for rest and relaxation. Staterooms and Parlor Rooms are all outside rooms 
with windows or port-holes. Excellent meals daintily served. For amusement there 
are Deck Games, Entertainments, Music and Dancing—something doing all the time, 
and a social hostess to get you acquainted. 


Semi-Weekly Sailing from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 


Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo will be hon- 
ored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write for pamphlet at any Railway Ticket 


A 
Dayof )] * 
Chicago 
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STABILIZING RENTS 


ESIDENTIAL RENTS seem to be settling down 

to a stationary condition in most of our cities, with a 

very slight movement downward, according to a survey 

of the rent situation compiled by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. We are told that 72 per cent. of the 225 
cities reporting show stationary rentals, that 20 per cent. indicate 
a downward trend, which leaves only 8 per cent. with rising 
rents. Rent payers in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, St. Louis and some of our other leading cities may be 
pleased to learn that no city of over 500,000 population reports 
a tendency of rents to inerease, 
and that a third of them re- 
port a downward tendency. 
Closely connected with this 
matter of rents is that of build- 
ing shortage. The National 
Association’s survey indicates 
that the post-war shortage is 
rapidly disappearing and that 
less than a third of the report- 
ing cities still have any short- 
age of dwellings, apartments, 
and of business buildings. Cer- 
tain geographical and other 
facts are thus summarized in 
the Association’s news service: 


DOWN 19% 


DOWN 33% 


DOWN 30% 


The Central Eastern Section 
shows the most uniform ten- 
deney toward lowering rents. 
Of the cities from this section 
38 per cent. report a tendency 
down for rents in large apart- 
ment buildings. Rising rents 
are reported only on single- 
family dwellings, and only 6 per 
cent. of the cities report any 
increase in this type. 

The Southeastern Section, 
on the other hand, is the only 
section where a tendency to 
rising rents predominates. Here 50 per cent. of the cities report 
rents rising in single-family dwellings, and only 7 per cent. a 
down tendency. 

Canadian cities report no upward rent tendency in any class; 
a stationary condition is reported by every city reporting for all 
types of multiple-family dwelling. A down tendency in single- 
family dwellings is observed in reports of 20 per cent. of the 
Dominion cities. 

Rents in large cities average in general twice, in some classes 
of property three times, that charged in the smaller cities 
reporting. Single-family dwellings of the middle class in loca- 
tions of moderate desirability show the least variation. 

Multiple-family apartments of the best type in the most 
desirable locations vary from an average rent of $15 per room 
per month in cities of under 25,000 to an average of $35 per 
room per month in cities of over 500,000. Middle-class apart- 
ments vary from $10 in the smallest cities to $20 in the largest. 

Apartments of the cheapest class in least desirable locations 
are reported as renting for an average of $5 per room per month 
in cities of under 25,000, and as sealing up to an average of $15 
per room per month in cities of over 500,000. 


EEE Down 


cities of different sizes. 
of Real Estate Boards. 


It is reported further that the existing house shortage is most 
felt in single-family dwellings, that such over-building as exists 
is chiefly in apartment building, that there is no shortage of 
apartment houses in any city over 500,000 population, that there 
is considerable shortage of apartment houses in the smaller 
cities, and that the only section where there seems to be still a 
considerable general shortage in all kinds of building is the 


Southeast. 


(N ALL CITIES 


| STATIONARY 7021), 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN RESIDENTIAL RENTS 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE CONVICT’S LABOR | 


ERE IS A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. It is generally 
agreed that the convict for his own good ought not 
to be idle, and that his work ought to be productive, 

for the day of the treadmill is passed. And yet, we read in 
The Nation’s Business (Washington, D. C.), “there is a strong 
and just protest when the unpaid or low-paid convict labor 
enters into competition in the open market with the product of . 
free labor.” The directors of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce have been concerning themselves with this question. 
The industry chiefly affected is the garment trade. ‘‘In 1923 
some $45,000,000 of prison- 
made goods were sold on the 
competitive market, and of 
this amount 42 per cent., or 
about $16,500,000 worth, was 
elothing.”” So the garment 
manufacturers have been eall- 
ing the attention of the 
Chamber of Commerce to this 
competition which they con- 
sider unfair. And the directors 
of the Chamber have declared 
their conviction ‘‘that every 
effort should be made to adapt 
prison-made production to the 
necessities of the State’s own 
and that it would be 
particularly unfair to private 
industry to unnecessarily com- 
pete with State goods which 
are the production of involun- 
tary labor.” 


use, 


STIGRET APSE OF REAL ESTATE BOAROS 
fe] Up And one of the 
Departments of the Chamber 
has been instructed to make a 
eareful study of 


The chart shows the movement of rents throughout the country in 
It is prepared by the National Association 
Note that, generally speaking, the larger 
the city the greater the downward tendency in rents. 


the subject. 
In this problem, we are told, 
the public has both a social 
interest. It 
wants prisoners kept employed and at the same time it is inter- 


and a financial 
ested in the question whether a prison can be made a profit- 


“But 
should forced and unpaid labor be allowed to meet in the open 


paying institution, with consequent reduction of taxes. 


market free paid labor?” And ‘‘grant that the convict should 
work, what should he work at, and how?” It is noted that 


seven methods have been tried: 


Lease.— Where the convict is hired out to a lessee who assumes 
complete control of him. 

Contract.— Where the convict’s services are hired out for an 
agreed number of hours daily, but the State maintains the 
discipline. 

Piece-price.— Where the State maintains the prison factory, 
the contractor furnishes the raw material, and the State does the 
work and receives payment per piece. 

Publie-account.—Where the State goes into the manufacturing 
business and sells on the open market. i. 

State-use—Where the State manufactures in its own prison 
industries but disposes of the product only to institutions main- 
tained in whole or in part by the State. 

Puble-works.—Where the State uses the labor of its convicts 
to build public highways and buildings. 

States-use——Where the State manufactures on its own 
account and consumes as much of its product as it ean, and then 
disposes of the surplus not on the open market, but to institutions 
of other States. 


On this list The Nation’s Business eomments as follows: 


The first is obsolete. The second, third and fourth are the 


ones to which industry has the most reason 
to object. Of all, the State-use system 
seems to meet the least objection; yet it 
has highly controversial points. How far 
shall we extend the term State-use? Let 
the convicts make their own uniforms and 
shoes. Well and good, but that doesn’t 
take all their time. Let them make the 
clothing of inmates of other institutions? 
Perhaps. Let them make the uniforms of 
the State militia? More doubtful in the 
minds of many. 


An actual case of trouble over the State- 
use system of dealing with convict labor is 
quoted from the report of the Chamber of 
Commerce's Department of Manufacture: 


The National School Supply Association 
of Chicago, Illinois, having in its member- 
ship a large number of manufacturers of 
school furniture, is alarmed at the increas- 
ing development of the State-use system. 
Their attitude is that it is proper for the 
States to make equipment for hospitals, 
penitentiaries, asylums and poorhouses, 
but fear the movement will gradually extend 
to the production of equipment for schools. 
They believe that if State-use production 
is to any degree concentrated on school 
equipment, it will put out of business a 
number of manufacturers now relying fora 
large portion of their business on the 
demand from public schools. Yet what 
would be their predicament if their goods 
were made by a well-organized group of 
prison contractors as in the work garment 
lines. 


THE PASSING OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
SPECULATION 
Hae history is just now engaged 
in repeating itself, according to: The 
American Banker. It is recalled by this 
financial journal that after our own Govern- 
ment had suspended specie payments on 
account of the Civil War, an elaborate 
business in buying and selling gold at once 
sprang up, involving hundreds of specialized 
brokers and thousands of speculators. A 
special Gold Exchange was created. But 
the entire business was swept into the 
discard by the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in 1879. A similar fate is predicted 
for the foreign-exchange business which has 
grown up since the war. Before 1914 there 
was practically no public speculative inter- 
est in foreign exchange. Wide swings in 
exchange values were prevented by prompt 
exportation or importation of gold. ‘‘But 
when in consequence of the World War, 
European and other currencies abandoned 
the gold standard, public buying and selling 
of foreign moneys and exchange assumed 
huge proportions.” Hundreds of dealers 
entered the new business and many banks 
entered a field which they had previously 
entrusted to a few specialists in New York. 
But ‘‘the resumption of the gold standard 
by Britain has sounded in large measure the 
death-knell of this unusual and speculative 
post-war financial business. For not only 
had the pound sterling assumed a relative 
stability in terms of dollars but its great 
example is already encouraging other 
nations to resume gold payments.”’ As 
The American Banker continues: 


A year ago many dealers in foreign 
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Carry Your Ti Se ENON NEDO 
Travel Funds /% fom d > SN by NE 
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ABA S88. Ch 
Association e 
“TRAVEL MONEY” 


Safer than money to carry on the person 
while traveling. 


Mast widely used: 650,000 travelers last. year cashed 6,000,000 A*B-A (American 
BANKERS Association) Travelers’ Cheques totaling $136,500,000,—making them the most 
widely used travelers’ cheques: Carried all over the world by experienced travelers. 
Easy to cash: Accepted by hotels, shops, banks and ticket offices at home and abroad. 
Cashed in foreign countries at current rates of exchange. No necessity for changing funds 
carried in A-B-A Cheques when crossing frontiers. More convenient than a Letter 
of Credit because not dependent upon banks or banking hours. Cashable day and night, 
business day and holiday 

Easy to Use? You sign them all when ycu buy them, You sign each one again, when 
you use it, in the presence of the person who cashes it. That’s all. 


Handy: Provided in small, compact bill folds in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 
Light and easy to carry. 


Nice to handle: Clean, crisp, fresh and handsome as 
new bank-notes. 


An identification: Your countersignature enables 
you to identify yourself, saving you the embarrassment of 


having a personal check refused, and avoiding annoying 
delays. 

Good for customs: Officially authorized by the U. S. 
Government for acceptance in payment of customs duties. 
Official travelers’ cheques of the American Bankers 
Association, an organization of nearly 25,000 banking insti- 
tutions with world-wide connections. 


Easy to get: Sold by 11,000 banks and trust companies 
in the United States and Canada, 


Buy them at your own bank. 


The Agent for the payment of all American 
BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS [TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


Free Travel Booklet 


Ask your own bank for the 
A:B-A (American BANKERS 
Association) Travelers’ 
Cheque booklet, “Travel 
Trails,” which contains infor- 
mation valuable to all travelers. 


Decay germs 
reach ALL 
your teeth— 
does your 
tooth-brush? 


A Soo brush cleans your 
teeth thoroughly. It 
reaches all your teeth. It 
sweeps off the film of germs 
and mucin from every tooth. 
It leaves no tooth endangered 
by the acids of decay. 
Skilled men studied the con- 
tour of the jaw. They made 
a brush to fit. The bristles of | 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic curve; the 
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picture shows you how. Every 
tooth along the length of the 
brush is reached and cleaned. 

They put a cone-shaped 
tuft on the 
end of the 
brush. This 
helps you 
reach your 
back teeth. 
They curved 
the handle. 
That alone 
makes it eas- 
ier for mil- 
lions of tooth 
brush users 
to reach and 
clean every 
tooth in their 
mouths. Think of what help these 
features of the Pro-phy-lac-tic could 
be to you. No more trouble trying 
to make a flat brush clean a curved 
surface. No more awkward stretch- 
ing of your mouth by brushes with 
the wrong shape of handle. No more 
fear that ALL your teeth may not 
be thoroughly clean. 

Consider this tooth brush of yours. 
Is its bristle-surface concave? Does 
it fit the shape of your jaw? Does 
its handle follow the curve of your 
mouth? Is it easy to reach your 
back molars with it? 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader 

ree who helps us with a new headline for 
our advertisements. The headline of 

this advertisement is “Decay germs reach ALL 
your teeth—does your tooth-brush?” After reading 
the text can you supply a new headline? We offer 
to the writer of the best one submitted each month 
four free Pro-phy-lac-tics every year for life. In 
case of a tie, the same prize will be given to each. 
Your chance is as good as anyone’s. Mail the cou- 
pon or write a letter. The winning headline will be 
selected by the George Batten Company, Inc., 
Advertising Agents, This offer expires April 30, 1926. 


© 1925, P. B. Co. 


(Fp PHY-LAC-TIC Brusu Co., Florence, Mass, 5-445 


Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new 
! headline for the advertisement from which this 


COUPON Was! Clipped sefeulvisisis\eiele « vis\m elec es 


N AMC. 2... sewer newer eeresersseereseereeeetse eee 


(First name fn full) 


Address. . 
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| INVESTMENTS AND FINAN CE 


Continued 


exchange saw the hand-writing on the wall. 
Some abandoned the business entirely, 
others reduced their forces as the volume of 
their business fell. The field is contracting 
rapidly, with the prospect that in a few 
years it will be back on a pre-war basis, and 
left entirely in the hands of a few specialists 
of long experience, large resources, wide 
connections, and undoubted standing. 
Ultimately the business in exchange will be 
handled by large banks with foreign con- 
nections, 
foreign affiliations and afew large brokerage 
firms that are needed in the conduct of the 
market. 

The expanded exchange business after 
the war, and even the heavy speculation in 
exchange, served a useful purpose as a rule. 
It established some kind of order in an 
unprecedentedly chaotic financial situation. 
It facilitated the return to the gold stand- 
ard witnessed in recent months. Soon it 
can go to a well-honored rest beside the 
Gold Room of fifty years ago. In our own 
times, it is improbable that need for its 
reexpansion will ever occur. 


COLLEGES AS RAILROAD OWNERS 


T seems that nearly 28 per cent. of 

the income-producing endowments of 
our leading colleges is invested in steam- 
railway stocks and bonds. At least such 
is the conclusion reached by the Bureau of 
Railway Economies after a study of the 
replies from sixty-five leading educational 
institutions questioned on that point. 
According to a Washington dispatch to 
the New York Times: 


The bureau stated that the value of the 
productive investments of the sixty-five 
institutions was $531,696,687. Of that 
amount, $148,270,933, or 27.9 per cent., 
is invested in steam-railway securities. 
Investments in steam-railway bonds by 
these colleges are $129,150,352, while in- 
vestments in railway stocks amount to 
$19,120,581. 

Stanford University in California ranks 
first in the amount invested in railway 
securities. Of its total productive invest- 
ment, $13,907,000, or 49.8 per cent., repre- 
sents investments in railway securities. 
Harvard University with $13,681,396, or 
31.8 per cent., ranks second, Yale, with 
$12,536,411, or 33.8 per cent., is third, 
Chicago University fourth, and Johns 
Hopkins University, with $10,156,904, or 
53.8 per cent., is fifth. 

Several smaller schools have still larger 
percentages of railway investments, nota- 
bly, Connecticut College for Women, 
with 90.8 per cent.; the Catholic University 
of America, with 89.3 per cent.; Barnard 
College with 81 per cent., and Bryn Mawr 
with 60.7 per cent. 

Of the $52,695,357 in productive invest- 
ments that have been made by Columbia 
University, $8,966,550, or 17 per cent., is 
in railroad securities. Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology has $5,759,000, or 
20.1 per cent., and the University of 
Pennsylvania has $5,374,013, or 37.9 per 
eent. Princeton University has $7,437,040, 
or 51.38 per cent., invested in steam rail- 
way securities. 


private bankers with special | 


HOW ITALY CAN GET MORE OF OUR 


MONEY 


HEN in Rome not long ago Mr. 

Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan 
i Company, gave the Italians some 
advice that American tourists may think 
was not altogether needed. At a gather- 
ing of Italian business men he suggested, 
according to’an Associated Press dispatch, 
that Italy attempt to induce American 
tourists to remain longer in Italy and thus 
recoup most of the reduced flow of Ameri- 
can money to Italy caused by decreased 
remittances from Italians in America. 
To the extent that such advice can be 
followed, says the New York Journal of 
Commerce, it has much to recommend it: 


There is no item on the favorable side of 
a foreign trade balance that is offset by 
fewer liabilities than the returns from 
tourist travel. To be sure, tourists must 
eat and drink, and they bear away goods 
in considerable quantities, but their ex- 
penditures go in large part for personal 
services and various other intangible items, 
while in their wanderings they help to 
swell the revenues of railroads and other 
transportation agencies and the income of 
houseowners. So it follows that the 
presence of tourists is productive of much 
clear profit to owners of capital, fixt and 
circulating, and to purveyors of services. 

The only trouble with Mr. Lamont’s 
advice is that it appears to be superfluous, 
as the trend of tourists toward Italy is 
already taxing the capacity of shipping 
lines. 


STORE-DOOR DELIVERY BY THE 
BOSTON AND MAINE 


is of the reasons why motor-trucks 

are taking short-haul freight business 
away from the railroads is their ability to 
deliver from a store in one town directly to 
the door of a customer in another. The 
railroads are beginning to meet this ecom- 
petition by supplying similar aecommoda- 
tion. The Boston and Maine inaugurated 
on June la system 
on its lines at Boston, Lowell and Lawrence, 


“‘store-door-delivery”’ 


and will extend the service if the experiment 
As Bradstreet’s 
railroad’s 


proves a 
marizes the 


success. sum- 


announcement: 


Merchandise will be collected at the door 
of the shipper and deposited at the door of 
the consignee, such merchandise, of course, 
being in less-than-carload lots, and this 
service will involve the use of both railroad 
and motor-trucks. The company is also 
considering the employment of motor- 
trucks to transport less-than-carload ship- 
ments between Boston and Lowell and 
between Boston and Lawrence. This 
system will include, also, the handling by 
trucks of merchandise to and from the 
railroad terminals at intermediate points, 
and may eventually displace the present 
local freight trains on the Boston and Maine 
between the stations served. The bulk of 
the shipments between Boston and the 
cities mentioned will continue to move, 
however, by rail, with the direct collection 
and delivery by motor-trucks expediting 
the movement at terminals. The com- 
pany says that it intends “‘to contract 
with existing truck companies for the 
service wherever practicable, rather than 
to engage in wasteful competition.” 
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June 17.—The Dawes reparations plan, 
ere the six months prior to 
30, as 


FOREIGN 


- 


ril 

fulfilled expectations, id 

both Germany and the Allies have met 

ery the obligations placed on them 

under the agreement, announces S., 

Parker Gilbert, Jr., the American Agent- 
General, in Berlin. 


Another note emphasizing the gravity of 


the situation caused by the disturbances 
in China and ealling on the Chinese 
Government to allay them is sent to the 
Chinese Foreign Office at Peking by 
the Italian Ambassador, representing 
also other members of the Foreign 
Diplomatie Corps. 


Twenty-seven nations, including Ger- 


many, sign the protocol outlawing poi- 
son-gas and disease-germ warfare at 
the closing session of the International 
Conference for the Limitation of Traffic 
in Arms and Munitions. This protocol 
was sponsored by the American dele- 
gation. 


June 18.—Premier Mussolini informs the 


Roald 


Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain that Italy is ready to 
undertake negotiations for the payment 
of her debts. The negotiations with 
the United States will begin June 25. 


The French reply to Germany’s proposal 


for a Western European security pact 
prescribes that Germany must enter 
the League of Nations as a prerequisite 
of any agreement, and approves the 
German suggestion for arbitration 
treaties among the Powers signatory 
to the proposed pact. 


Amundsen and his party, who 
attempted a flight to the North Pole 
on May 21, return safely to Spitz- 
bergen. 


June 19.—The Chinese General Chamber 


June 


June 22. 


Hight 


of Commerce decides to terminate the 
strike against foreign activities on 
June 22. Meanwhile the foreign diplo- 
mats suggest to the Chinese Govern- 
ment negotiations to settle the present 
disturbances and discussion of condi- 
tions in China generally. 


21.—The general strike among 
Chinese workers in Hongkong spreads 
to the street railways, and in Shanghai 
numerous isolated outbreaks, none 
serious, are reported. In Paris Chinese 
students force an entrance into the 
Chinese Legation and compel the 
Minister to sign documents approving 
the Shanghai revolt. 


Catholic missionaries who were 
martyred by Indians while spreading 
the gospel on the American continent 
in the seventeenth century are beati- 
fied by Pope Pius XI. 


Shameen, the artificial island 
which is the Canton foreign settlement, 
is in a state of si ge, protected by two 
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ROM the first master stroke—the selection of its location—Longview’s 
ultimate development into one of the future great cities of the Pacific 
Northwest has been systematically planned. 
The success of Longview was pre-determined. 
From a standing start, only two years ago, in a valley of farms and orchards, Longview 
already has become a city of more than seven thousand inhabitants. Great manufacturing 
plants have been built and the roar of industry is now a reality. Ocean liners—three and 


four at a time —are loading cargo at Longview docks. Millions of dollars are being spent 
in new projects. And so Longview moves rapidly in strict accord with the pre-determined 


plans and desires of its founders. 


FACTORY INDUCEMENTS-—Longyview presents 
the ten essentials for successful industry. 


1—Transportation by river, by sea, by rail and 
by highway. 

2—Accessible markets, domestic and foreign. 

3—Expertly planned industrial districts. 

4—Reasonable land prices. 

5—Rezew materials. 

6—Fuel and power. 

7—Labor. 

8—Unexcelled climate. 

9—A place to live with all the conveniences of a 
modern city. 

10—Community spirit. 

The Long-Bell lumber manufacturing plants are now 
in operation and a second unit is being built. The 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company has selected Longview 
for one of its great manufacturing plants. ‘ 

The Fleishhacker banking interests of San Francisco 
pave purchivee the control of the Longview National 

ank, 


Big business 7s sure of Longview. 


PROPERTY INVESTMENT=No section of the 
country offers greater opportunities, or greater security 
for investments in income producing properties, than 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The continued rapid growth of Longview, on a safe 
and sane basis, without the aid of boom methods, in- 


WHOLESALE AND JOBBING—More wholesale 
and jobbing establishments, of the better class, will 
i required to serve Longview’s ever increasing popu- 
ation. 


Big industries permanently locating in Longview are 
bringing well paid workers and rapidly enhancing the 
business opportunities in many lines. 


Longview is fifty miles from the nearest larger city. It 
is surrounded by several smaller towns and by an abun- 
dantly productive farming community. Located on 
two of the most popular national highways, Longview 
is visited yearly by thousands of tourists. Last year 
Longview had, it is estimated, more than 200,000 visitors. 

This year a new $15,000 auto tourist park, with every 
modern convenience, has been built to accomodate 
the ever increasing number of tourists visiting Longview. 


A HOME DELIGHTFUL—Who has not dreamed 


of just such a place as Longview for a home? 


Situated in a beautiful valley where the Cowlitz River 
joins the Columbia on its way to the Pacific Ocean— 
amid the grandeur of immensé forests and mountain 
ranges—Longview is the dream come true for happy 
young home builders. 


Longview is not a straggling “boom-type’’ town. 


vites the utmost consideration of the 
careful, conservative investor in in- 
come properties. 

Office buildings and store rooms, 
apartment houses, apartment hotels, 
suburban garden lands and rental hous- 
es are some types of income producing 
properties which will be needed. 

Longview’s growth, although phe- 
nomenal, is not of the ‘‘mushroom”’ 
variety. 

The millions that have been expend. 
ed for coustruction are invested in 
permanent types of buildings. 

Longview is not an experiment. 

Longview is a fact. 


Monthly Payrolls Near 
Million Mark 
Longview’s payrolls will aggre- 


gate $800,000 a month as early 
as the middle of this summer, it 


Longview is served by three 
trans-continental railways, the 
Northern Pacific, the Union Pa- 
cific and the Great Northern; 
the Columbia River with its 
ocean-going commerce to the 
leading ports of the world; two 


internationally famous paved 


= = Longview is a city of vision—planned 
? by expert city planners and built for 
permanence, 

You will enjoy the progressive spirit 
of this modern young city. You will 
find the climate delightful. There are 
complete facilities for the education 
of your children and every approved 
means for healthful recreation. Long- 
view’s stores are of the highest type. 
Living costs are moderate, 


The Longview Co. 
Longview, Wash. 


Building Activities 
This Year 
The first unit of a $200,000 


public hospital with 80 beds. A 
$150,000 public library. A 


“ata > pe a Branch: < F is conservatively estimated..... highways—the Columbia River $75,000 passenger station. A 
aun boats, British and French; and all Oy oer has grown from noth- Highway and the Pacific High- $125,000 community church. 
Europeans are warned not to enter F Se ermicit way—and a third, the Ocean Five larger business buildings ag- 

I : ing to a permanent, mode : y Beach Highway, now being a $250 000 A $100 000 
1 ; : : pats ter E ay, i i 
Canton itself. in. less than two years’ time Raita rLcnacice aanbOL miles Brena ng oe eee $100, 0 
| without the use of “boom northwest of Portland, 50 miles addition fo the p Ee 
p Sit . methods’. east of the Pacific Ocean and additional miles concrete paving. 
June 23.—British and French marines | 135 miles south of Seattle. 


return the fire of Chinese rioters attack- 
ing the European quarter in Canton. 
Anti-foreign demonstrations are re- 
ported.also in Ningpo, Shanghai, and 


elsewhere. 


Prime Minister King of Canada announces 


in the House of Commons that the 
Canadian Government will name an 
envoy to Washington soon after the 
meeting of Parliament. 


in its opportunities for: 


{ ] Manufacturing 


[ ] Commercial L ] Home Site 


PLEASE USE THE COUPON IN SENDING FOR LITERATURE 
THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Wash. 1 ] 
Gentlemen: Pléase send me literature concerning the new city of Longview. lam particularly interested 
(Make a check mark in the square) 
[ ] Retail ] Wholesale 
] Suburban Acreage 


Dept. 13 


{ ] Professional 
{ ] Income Property Investment 


Name 


Address. 
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hefore - 
you sfart on | 
your vacation 
this summer 
be Sure 
your money 
Safe 
against loss or 
theft. Lost or 
stolen Cash is 
usually gone 
forever. 
Lost or stolen 
American Express 
Travelers Cheques 
(if uncountersigned 
or not exchanged 
for value) entitle 
you to a full 
refund. 


In countless other ways these cheques 
serve you better than cash everywhere 
you go. 


is 


Spendable anywhere, acceptable every- 
where—American Express Travelers 
Cheques have a double 
value. Not only do they protect actual 


insurance 


funds wherever carried, but they insure 
the traveler against the many worries, 
uncertainties and misgivings that all 
people encounter when away from home. 


30,000 points in the 
United States and Canada are Express 


At nearly 


Offices manned by men trained to help 
in every way possible those who carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 
““American Express,” to its travelers 
cheque holders, is a byword of personal 


service. 


They come in $10, $20, $50 and $100 cheques, 
bound in a small, handy wallet. Ask your 
banker about them. They cost 75c per $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour 
through American Express Travel Department. 


. | | 
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CURRENT EVENTS _ 


Continued 


After a fight between the Nationalist 

- and Communist elements, the French 

_ Chamber of Deputies votes, 510 to 30, 
confidence in Premier Painlevé’s Moroc- 
ean policy. 


It is officially announced that French 
operations for the evacuation of the 
Ruhr will soon begin. 


Mexico is reported taking steps toward 
investigation and remedy of the agrarian. 
seizures about which Secretary of State 
Kellogg recently complained to the 
Mexican Government. 


Economic sacrifices and an intensive 
reduction in their industrial production 
by the receiving nations are necessary 
if the Dawes reparations plan is to 
operate successfully, as reparations 
can be transferred only in German 
goods, says Sir Josiah Stamp, British 
economist and co-author of the Dawes 
plan, in an address before the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, meet- 
ing in Brussels. 


DOMESTIC 


June 17.—If Mexico wants the friendship 
of the United States, she must furnish 
Americans there with peace and pro- 
tection, says James R. Sheffield, Am- 
bassador to Mexico, at the annual 
alumni luncheon at Yale University. 


June 18.—Senator Robert M. La Follette 
of Wisconsin, leader of the progressive 
element in American politics, and can- 
didate of the Progressive party for 
President in the last campaign, dies in 
Washington. He was born June 14, 1855. 


Fifty defendants indicted in the recent 
furniture cases under the Sherman anti- 
trust law plead guilty and are fined 
a total of $166,000 in a Federal court in 
Chicago. 


Additional deaths of victims of the wreck 
of a Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad train at Rockport Sag, New 
Jersey, on June 15, bring the total up 
to forty-five. 


June 19.—The United States Government 
loses its suit to annul the lease of the 
Teapot Dome Naval Oil Reserve to 
Harry F. Sinclair and the Mammoth 
Oil Company, when Federal Judge T. 
Blake Kennedy, sitting in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, dismisses the complaint 
after denying every one of the chief 
charges. United States District At- 
torney Albert B. Walton announces 


that an appeal will be taken. 


June 20.—Cheered by thousands, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Donald B. MaeMillan 
sets sail from Wiscasset, Maine, on his 


voyage of exploration in the polar 
region. 

June 22.—Senator Edwin F. Ladd, of 
North Dakota, a follower of Senator 


La Follette, dies suddenly in a Balti- 
more hospital. He was born December 
15, 1859. 


In an address to the administrative heads 
of the Government, President Coolidge 
says that he will reeommend a further 
tax-reduction to the next Congress, and 
announces that the Government will 
end the fiseal year at the close of June 
with a surplus of $200,000,000. 


June 23.—A new plan for the enforcement 
of Prohibition which will abolish State 
lines and establish intead twenty-two 
Kederal Prohibition distriets, directed 
by a Prohibition administrator, will 


begin August 1, it is announced in 


W ashineton. 


&Sy LISTEN IN! 


Hear the Marvelous 


New Invention 


The New Process 
Super Record 


and LEARN 


FRENCH SPANISH 
ITALIAN GERMAN 


You really should hear the eminent native teachers, 
Tridon, Iturralde, Panciatichi, Wilhelm Braun, recorded 
only on the NEW PROCESS Language Phone Records. 
From them you learn correct pronunciation. On these 
Super Records every delicate accent of their cultured 
voices is plain and distinct; so easy to imitate. 


IN YOUR HOME 


Without obligation, hear these NEW PROCESS Records 
in the privacy of your room. We will loan them to you 
(a complete equipment) for one full week so that you may 
test them. Just when you are in the mood you can 
“Listen in on the Language Phone” and find out for 
yourself how easy it is to add a foreign language to your 
cultural accomplishments, You learn easily because 
you are not bothered with grammar or verbs or keeping 
class engagements. With this marvelous s2lf-correcting 
method you learn from the very first lesson to speak the 
language you have wanted so long to know, and speak 
it with perfect accent and pronunciation. 


DEMONSTRATION FREE 


Without obligation to purchase let us send you full 
information regarding this free demonstration for one 
full week in your own home. * Write for the facts and the 
new free book “Listening in on the Language Phone.” 
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Fourth Ave. & 26th St. 


1506 Hess Bldg. New York, N. Y. 
The Literary Digest 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


Designed to serve the average man or woman 
who, while reading through as many as possible 
of the books which appeal most strongly, will 
welcome an opportunity to read reviews of all 
the outstanding works of well-known writers, 
or authors who have suddenly sprung into the 
limelight, so that it may be easy to converse 
with other persons of culture and to select with 
greater satisfaction the books they wish to own 
or give to friends. 


Issued Monthly—25c per copy at news-dealers 
$2.50 yearly by subscription 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 


HOW to SPELL 


AND PRONOUNCE 


25,000 WORDS 


FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 
AND MISPRONOUNCED 


Nothing conveys the impression of slipshod mental 
processes so much as the misspelling and mispronounc- 
ing of words. No one can afford to allow these errors 
to creep in and ruin the effect of what he has to say. 
Every one who wants to be sure of the spelling and 
pronunciation of the words he uses will welcome this 
unique and practical new book— 


A Desk Book of 25,000 Words 
Frequently Mispronounced 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. This 
volume contains, in instantly accessible, alphabetical 
form, a selection of the words about whose spelling or 
pronunciation you are ever likely to be in doubt. 
Whenever you meet a tricky spelling or doubtful pro- 
nunciation, this book will set you right. Or, if you will 
glance through the volume for five minutes a day, you 
will become a ‘‘good speller’’ in a surprizingly short 
time. This book is very different from an ordinary 
dictionary—it specializes in spelling and prenouncing 
the every day English words that all of us use; foreign 
terms, and proper names of all kinds. It must prove 
mispronouncer''; overy speaker, letter writer, sales- 
man, conversationalist, and every one else who aims 
to speak and write with accurate English 
“So far as my experience goes, it is quite the best book 
of its kind.'"—Brander Matthews, Litt yD EM 8 I 
Almost 1000 pages, cloth bound, thin paper 
Price $2.00 net; by matl $2.14. With thumb- 
notch index $2.25; by matl $2.39. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, . Dept. 857, New York City 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY CHAIR ~~ 


s 
To decide questions concerning the correct 
| words for this column, the Dusk & ‘Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. - 
Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


America, American.—'M. ©.,"" Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—The first use of the term American in 
English is said to be recorded on page 284 of 
George Best's “A True Discovrse of the late 
Voyages of Discouerie for the finding of the pass- 
age to Cathaya, by _the North-weast, vnder the 
conduct of Martin Frobisher, Generall: deuided 
into three bookes,’’ London, 1578: “The Ameri- 
cans .. . dwell among the equinoctiall line.’’ 
How America was given its name is not clear. 
From Humboldt’s investigation it is certain that 
the Florentine navigator Amerigo Vespucci 
(1451-1512) had nothing to do with it. The name 
probably originated in Germany. Waldseemiiller 
is credited with having proposed the name which 
geographical writers promptly adopted, including 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese. He used it in 
his ‘‘Cosmographie Introductro” issued in 1507. 

The famous Philomusus Joshuah Sylvester, 
Gentleman, in his translation of the’ Gascon 
Huguenot, Guillaume de Saluste, Seigneur du 
Bartas’s works dated 1598, refers to ‘the Empire 
of the Ocean, Atlantike, Indian, and American.” 
There are, of course, numerous later references, as 
Herbert's couplet (1633)— 


*‘ Religion stands on tiptoe in our land 
Readie to pass to the American strand.” 


and Samuel Johnson’s famous pamphlet (1775), 
“Taxation under Tyranny, and Answer to the 
Resolutions and Addresses in the American 
Congress,’ in which he asserted that the ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans are able to bear taxation is indubitable, ”’ 


irrecusable, igniferous.—‘‘B. S.,'’ Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Irrecusable designates something 
“that can not be rejected.’’ Igniferous means 
“producing fire.’ Jgniferous has attained a 
respectable age for it was used in the ‘‘Owl’s 
Almanac,”” an anonymous tract, the authorship 
of which Sir James Murray attributes to the 
Elizabethan dramatist, Thomas Dekker. It 
appeared in 1618. Bailey, the lexicographer, 
defined igniferous in his dictionary in 1727— 
“Bearing or bringing Fire.’’ Jrrecusable was 
used by Bentham in 1776 and by Horace Walpole 
in 1785. This word came into English through 
French, but igniferous we derived directly from 
the Latin. 


Paducah.—*“B. A. R.,’’ Attleboro, Mass.— 
Paducah is pronounced pa-du’/ka—a’s as in final, u 
as in rule. 


prissy.—‘J. McN.,’’ Montclair, N. J.—In the 
vernacular of Northwestern Arkansas, prissy 
is an adjective used as a substitute for ‘“‘ precise”’ 
and occasionally with the senses ‘“‘nice,’’ and 
“overparticular.’’ There, sometimes, a fussy 
person is characterized as a “‘ prissy’’ one. 

In Eastern Alabama prissy designates one who 
is ‘“‘very particular; overnice or squeamish,’’ and 
as Mr. J. C. Harris puts it in his ‘‘ Mr. Rabbit at 
Home ’’—*‘ Once when I was courting, I spoke of a 
sitting hen, but the young lady said I was too 
prissy for anything’’ (p. 40). 


purchaser, purchasor.—’'D. D. F.,’’ Flint, 
Mich.—The spelling purchasor dates from 1556. 
An earlier spelling, purchasour, dates from 1303. 
Blackstone in his ‘‘Commentaries’’ in 1766 used 
purchasor, but Massinger introduced the form 
purchaser in 1625, and that spelling, having the 
support of the best writers from that date, is 
accepted to-day as standard English for ‘‘one 
who purchases for money; a buyer.”’ 


Stoke Poges.—‘M. N.,” Astoria, L. I.— 
The manor of Stoke derives its name of Stoke 
Poges from its heiress Amica (or Amice) de 
Stoke, who married Robert Poges, a knight of 
the shire of Buckingham in the twelfth century. 

The name Pogis has been traced by Baring- 
Gould to Pugoys, and also to Puchay, near the 
historic cathedral city of Evreux, France. In 
English the name became Poggis and Boggis, It 
has been claimed that Ogier Poggys came over 
with the Conqueror and was given the manor 
of Beddingfield in Suffolk, and that his descend- 
ants assumed the name of Beddingfield, but this 
descent has been challenged. 

On consulting Harrison’s ‘‘Surnames of the 
United Kingdom,’’ we find no reference to the 
name as now spelled, but Pogg and Pogge, which 
is traced back to medieval English Pogge, a 
Yorkshire name, from Pocgu, an assumed variant 
of Anglo-Saxon Pohha, a pouch or bag. : 

Examining the Boggis form, we find this traced 
to Pogq, which may be derived from any one of 
the following: (1) Bogg, a dweller in a bog; (2) 
Boggis, bogg’s son. 


squaw-man.—‘‘M. B.,’’ Marshall, Tex.— 
Among the American Indians, a squaw-man 1s 
‘‘a man who lives and works among the women; 
also, a white man married to an Indian woman and 
in possession of tribal rights on that account. 


toward, towards.—‘' M. N.,”” New York City.— 
The form iowards is the earlier form of toward 
antedating it by about a quarter of a century and 
dating from 860 or thereabouts. It occurs in 
Alfred the Great’s paraphrase of Boethius’s 
“ Consolation’? made about 884. In the U nited 
States the form toward is preferred, in Canada 
towards has the preference. 


/ 


(Removable Maxi-Cushion) 


Reduces the Upkeep Cost 
of Light Trucks in Rough Service 


No risk of puncture or blowout—no re- 
pair expense—no long delays on the road 
—no investment in spare tires—when your 
light trucks are on Firestone R. M.C. Tires. 

The special arrangement of the staggered 
pockets gives the nearest cushioning to 
pneumatic tire yet developed—with ab- 
solute uniformity of strength, tread sup- 


= 


port, carrying capacity and mileage. No 
weak points. 

Applied to regular truck wheels the same 
as a pneumatic—without changeover or 
service expense. 
vice Dealer in your locality put a set of 
R. M. C. Tires on your light truck that gets 
the heavy work. Then check the savings. 


Have the Firestone Ser- 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... AES PPO i. 


Colorado — Utah 


Yellowstone—California 


« Whether you have two weeks or two months—by all 
means see the West this summer—choose any section 
you wish or combine all in one grand tour. 

@ Go the scenic way thru the heart of this scenic 
wonderland—Missourt Pacific-D. & R. G. W Western 
Pacific—truly the outstanding scenic route West. Over 
the majestic Rockies—across the unusual State of 
Utah~—down colorful Feather River Canyon—into 
Calif6rfiia. 

@ The Scenic. Limited and The Westerner—two fine 
observation trains*daily from St. Louis and Kansas City. 
Excelling Dining’Service. 


q Very low summer vacation fares—go one way, 
if 

return another —stop-over anywhere. 

@ Write for iliustrated literature and complete travel 
information. Ask for booklet L-3. 


C.L. Stone 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO; 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


\/ 
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Be Master of Your Memory! | 


Regardless of how poorly or how well it serves you 
now, you can direct your memory to the accomplishment 
of most amazing and practical feats. 
phenomenal power! You can develop it scientifically, 
yet with astonishing ease, to instantly yield at your 
command its almost boundless treasures of knowledge 
and fact. 

For in your memory you have a mighty force of which 
you are now utilizing but an insignificant part. All of 
your life you have been storing in your mind an incon- 
ceivably vast array of facts. Everything you have seen, 


You can give it. 


read, or heard has made its impression there. Through 
William Berol’s remarkable system you can call upon 
your memory to give you vital information to suit every 
occasion—to win arguments, to guide you in business 
undertakings, to give you quotations from the works 
of the greatest poets and authors which you have read 
for use in making your conversation more brilliant. In 
fact, through the Berol method, you may develop a mental 
prowess that will astound you—that will carry you irre- 


| sistibly into those higher levels of achievement toward 


which you are now bending your efforts. 


This System Gave to Its Founder 
The World’s Most Marvelous Memory 


Mr. Berol, who for years had a 
“memory like a sieve,” de- 
veloped a simple, practical 
method which brought his 
memory to such a degree of 
perfection that he was en- 
abled to— 


Instantly give the population of 
any place in America over 
5,000. 


A Few Years Ago Mr. Berol’s Memory 
Was Distressingly Poor 


Solely as the result of his own simple practical method—the same 
method which you can so easily learn—Mr. Berol developed the 
World’s most marvelous memory. His method does not foster fads 
or fancies. You have no laborious ‘“‘tables” to learn by rote. The 
Berol System is scientifically sound, based on the demonstrable laws 
of psychology. It is now being taught with great success to large 
classes at educational institutions in New York City, having been 
endorsed by the heads of the educational departments. It has the 
approval of students from coast to coast. It has proven itself 
signally effective over and over again. It is the System for you. 


What the Berol System Will Do for You 


This simple system will prevent mind-wandering, strengthen powers of ob- 
servation and concentration, and develop will-power. Use it and you will be 
able to recall names, faces, rates, telephone and book numbers. You can remember 
the salient facts in a book or anything elee you read, after one reading. You can 
instantly recollect important business and professional facts or memoranda. You 
can become a clear thinker and in public speaking retain a firm grasp on what you 
desire to say. You can add immeasurably to your mental power through the Berol 
System! 


Don’t hesitate! Investigate the Berol System NOW. Even though you have had 
disappointing experiences with other so-called systems of memory training, do not let 
them stand in the way of inves:igating the Berol Method. 


Proof Unquestionable 


“‘Your system is the finest and most resultful that I have ever studied, and I have 


subscribed for and studied quite a few Carl Johnson, St. Paul, Minn 

“T regard your method of memory-training as excellent, if properly followed, it will 
produce remarkable improvement in all students.'’’—Dr. V. P. MelIntosh, U. 5 
Public Health Service, Portland, Me. 
E ““New ideas are developing Facts of usefulness buried years ago are now real- 
ized I hope other students will reap the same harvest as I.'"—Dr. Fred. J. Sperling, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


M - ; You will receive without cost or 
Further Particulars FREE 3iiatbn fii Sartituhes Sard 
ing this most efficient and inexpensive, scientifically sound method of memory devel- 
opment by merely filling in and mailing tle coupon below end it NOW 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send me by mail, without cost or obligation, full particular f the Berol Mail 


Training and Mental Efficiency D 


V ame | 


Course in Memory 


rae 


Give without hesitation every im- 
portant incident and date in 
the world’s history. 


Give the dates of birth and death 
of the great men of history. 


7 Have 300,000 facts and figures 
stored away in his brain, 
ready for instant use. 


His System is Quickly and Easily 
Learned and Applied 


‘ 


You do not have to be “‘specially endowed” or “‘ gifted” to learn 
and use the Berol System—to develop your memory into a stronghold 
of power. Any adult of normal mind can easily understand and 
apply it. 

Though thousands have attended Berol Classes in person, you 
do not have to do so, for Mr. Berol developed his system to such a 
degree that it can be imparted to you quickly, thoroughly, and easily 
by mail. You can learn it in the comfort of your own home, in your 
spare time and choose your moments of study. , 


Make Your Reading 
Worth While 


You can make your reading a source of 
permanent profit if you will train your 
mind to grasp and retain all that is of 
value in your book. This system will en- 
able you to place, without hesitation, 
characters and quotations as well as to 
memorize passages quickly and easily. 


The Executive Must 
KNOW 
Doubtful conjectures do not carry the 
weight of confident, positivé statements 
in his board meetings and Important in- 
terviews, or in his outine work. No 
matter how much varied detail he must 
remember, the Berol training will show 
him how to keep in mind all valuable 
facts srierly arran ed acd easily accessible. 


Success P 
4 : repared for the Manager’ 

for the Club-Woman : = meets 
; Hurry Call 
is closely connected with her ability to 
remember accurately the points of her When he sends for you without a mo- 
speech, the details of her report, the ments notice and requires information 
names and faces of her fellow members. you are responsible for—some figures, 
She needs Berol training—it will make contract terms, dates. or other record de 
her always sure of her facts and give ber tails—can you give it? The Berol course 


enables you to keep your wits on every 
detail of your work so that any point 
is easily remembered. ; 


invaluable self-confidence. 


The Studeat Must 


Remember His Lessons The Man with Ready Facts 


if he ould make any real progress in Clinches the Sales 
chool. The simple principles of the Berol This n 

sere us method vy > . > sales 
st m will eho him to re member infal- ess Ps AVS ap her eae a Li ca 
ibly facts and formulae he needs. This is : “% s im bers, 

= prices, terms, e . 

the best kind of preparation for winning keep clearly ere oe “wre ‘se 
success in examinations and for retaining name, address Shascciecnets a a 
permanently the knowledge gained by details that aracte ristics, and other 


30 Often are vitally connected 


study. with the clin-hing of ; 


sale. 


A Good Memory for the 


ler When You Face Your 
Minister 


Audience 


I \ ery L astor anes the importance of from the platform and feel a hundred ora 
<eeping accurately in mind the faces, thousand eyes uLon you, where is your 
4 imes, and addresses of his chur h mem- speech? Have you every fact ind state 
ers. This is where the Berol System will ment where you wantit when you want it? 
prove its immense value to him, in addi- Only the trained memory can be de- 
tion to its help in remembering unfail- pended upon to carry a spe iker success- 
ingly tle details of his sermon. fully through his address : cra 


' A Common Mistake.—Jnan—“So Tom 

‘and you are to be married? Why, I 

thought it. was a mere flirtation.” 
Joan—‘So did Tom.’’—Sydney Bulletin. 


After the Accident.—Bartrerrep Moror- 
ey (waking up)—‘‘Where am I? Where am 

Nurse—‘This is number 116.” 

Mororist—‘Room or cell?” —Life. 


Their Remarkable Appetite—Sunpay- 
scHoot TracHeR—‘‘Robert, who were the 
Pharisees?” 

Bossy—‘The Pharisees were people 
who fasted in public and in secret de- 
voured widows’ houses.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Shot by the Camera. 
—Lucien Guitry, the dis- 
tinguished French actor, 
who died in Paris last 
Sunday, from a photo- 
graph taken a few weeks 
ago.— New Haven Eve- 
ning Register. 


A Hopeless Case.— 
ForEMAN—‘‘Say Thomp- 
‘son, that man is doing 
twice as much as you 
are.” 

“Sure! I keep tellin’ 
the poor sap, but you 
ean’t learn him nothin’.”’ 
—Judge. 


Avoid This Failure.— 
Locke was recently or- 
dered by Judge Syms to 
produce records of his 
personal financial trans- 
actions for the past ten 
years, in order that 
Treasury Department 
investigators might de- 
termine whether he had violated the law in 


failing to fake an income-tax return.— 
Seattle 


Post-Intelligencer. 


Cannibalism at Coney Island.—When 
daylight came and the sun woke the 
sleepers, Surf Avenue was as busy as on 
an ordinary night. Throngs surged into 
the restaurants, and after eating those 
who were not in suits went to the bath- 
houses to get rooms for the day.— New 
York Times. 


Pity the Blind!—‘‘My poor fellow,” 
said the lady, “here is a quarter for you. 
Goodness gracious, it must be dreadful to 
be lame, but just. think how much worse 
it would be if you were blind.” 

“Ver right, lady,” agreed the beggar, 
“when I was blind I was always getting 
counterfeit money.”’—Western Christian 
Advocate. LIE pp 

The Newest Antonym.—A teacher was 
instructing her class in the use of antonyms 
‘Now, children,’’ she said, ‘‘what is 
opposite of sorrow?” 

“Joy,’”’ shrieked the Glass in unison. 

“What is the opposite of pleasure?” 
\, “*Pagh.”’ 

‘‘And what is the opposite of woe?” 

“Giddap.”—The Outlook. 


the 


The Proper Care of Husbands.—‘‘So: 
you let your husband earry a latch- 
key?” 

“Oh, just to humor him. He likes to 
show it to his friends to let them see how 
independent he is—but it doesn’t fit the 
door!”’—The Passing Show (London). — 


The Return 
I’m broke and tired; 
My heailth’s a wreck: 
Oh, joyful recreation! 
In debt I’m mired 
Up to my neck— 
I’ve been on my vacation! 
—American Legion Weekly. 


oom 


—Gilbert Wilkinson in Passing Show (London). 


Service Wasted on Him.—Wtire—‘‘Did 
you notice the chinchilla coat on the woman 
sitting in front of us at church this morn- 
ing?”’ 

Huspanp—‘‘Hr—no. 
ing most of the time.” 

Wire—‘‘Um! A lot of good the service 
did you.”’—Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 


Afraid I was doz- 


New Excuse Wanted.—Sattor’s WIFE 
“So yow il be back in four years, will 
you?” 

Sartor—‘‘Aye, but I may be a bit late 
on this trip.” 

Sartor’s Wire—‘‘Well, if you are, don’t 


let’s ’ave any of your old excuses about the | 


ship going down an’ ’aving to walk ’ome.” 
—Passing Show. 

Outdoing Them Both.—An Englishman 
and an Irishman lived in a coast town, and 
both owned boats. One day the English- 
man decided to christen his, and on the 
stern painted: ‘“Henry the Highth.” 

‘An’ wot the divvle will I name mine?” 
mused the Irishman. Rejecting the sug- 
gestion of the others that he call his “George 
the Fifth,” he became suddenly inspired, 


got out brush and paint and inscribed the 


legend: 
‘““Mareh th’ 
Legion Weekly. 


Seventeenth.’’— American 


NEAR-SIGHTED PrDDLER: “Now, mother, what about a balloon for the little 
fellow?’’ 


| 


Science Made Easy.—Cuemistry Pro- 
rEssor—“‘Name three articles containing 
starch.” 

Srupent—‘‘Two cuffs and a collar.”— 
The Epworth Herald. 


Strict Obedience.—CarrEenter—‘ Didn’t 
I tell you to notice when the glue boiled 
over?’ 57 

Assistant—T did. It was a quarter past 
ten.’”’— Pearson’s Weekly. 


Strange Resemblance.—J ones—‘“‘Excuse 
me, sir, are you Sir George Compton- 
Keen?” j 

Famous Actor—“Yes, I am.” 

Jones — “I thought 
you must be—you’re so 
like him.’”’— Punch. 


Beginning Right. — 
Matwen Aunt — “And 
what brought you to 

- town, Henry?”’ 

Henry—‘Oh, well, I 
jus’ come to see the 
sights, and I thought 
that I’d call on you first?’ 
— New York Medley. 


Wonderful Behavicr. 
—‘Did you behave in 
ehurech?” asked an in- 
terested relative when 
Junior returned from the 
service. 

“Course beidideste- 
plied Junior. ‘I heard 
the lady back of us say 
she never saw a child 
behave so.’ — Christian 
Register. 


Invincible Air.—‘‘Well, 
man’s conquest of the air 
is certainly an achieve- 
ment,” said Gushly. 

“Yep. I s’pose it is,’’ said his friend, 
Wetrag, “but the trouble about conquer- 
ing the atmosphere is that the darned 
thing doesn’t know when it is licked.”— 
Farm Life. ; 


Brazilian English.—‘‘The American Sells- 
man is typically of an energy which is to 


admire in the warmth of the tropies. Of 
a youthfulness generally he breathes 


lively and walks springly, searching his 
customer loyally for the firm. his. Yet 
under the breast of the American sellsman 
beats the heart warmness, therefore let us 
give greeting smiles with two hands open 
to him, erying ‘welcome to Brazil, Mister.’ ”’ 
—From “English for the Mass,” a booklet 
published at Para. 


Not Always to Blame.—Getting wrong 
numbers over the telephone is not always 
the fault of the operator. Faulty enuncia- 
tion is more often to blame. This incident 
illustrates one of the difficulties an operator 
has to overcome in answering calls: 

An Englishman speaks over the tele- 


phone: 
“Ves, this is Mr. ’Arrison. What, 
you ean’t ’ear? This is Mr. ’Arrison— 


haitech, hay, two hars, a hi, a hess, a ho 
and an hen—’Arrison.”—Telephone Re- 


view. 


It is part of the busi- 
ness of electricity to 
make homes brighter, 
safer and more livable. 


CHEAP 


This monogram is on all 
sorts of electrical equip- 
ment, large and small— 
the big generators that 
produce electricity, the 
lamps that banish dark- 
ness, and the motors 
which do the hard and 
- tiresome tasks of life. 
You can rely upon the 
letters G-E. They area 
symbol of service, wher- 
ever electricity is used. 


Electrical engineers are at 
the service of every manu- 
larger 


facturer who 


ELECTRICITY 


—a great achievement 


HE CHANCES are you have 

not visited your electric light 
and power company. You may 
not even know where it is. 


But a great achievement has 
been going on inside its walls. 


Old machinery has been taken 
out, new machinery installed. In 
years when the cost of most 
commodities has risen, the cost 
of electricity has been kept down. 
It is lower now than before the 
war. 


This means lower manufactur- 
ing costs for your industries and 
better light for your homes. 


It means that the routine 
tasks of home life can be done 
by inexpensive little motors. 


It means conservation of the 
nation’s coal supply. 


To an industry in which such 
achievements are possible, the 
General Electric Company has 
made many contributions. It 
has built new and improved 
machinery for the electric light 
and power companies; and in 
its research laboratories it has 
developed better lamps and other 
devices by which electricity is 
efficiently used. 


And day by day, progress 
continues. There are still mil- 
lions of homes without electric- 
ity; still many tasks being done 
in factories and homes by human 
hands which electric motors 
ought to do. 


By cooperation on the part 
of all—manufacturer, public util- 
ity company, and public—this 
improvement will go on. 


See 


production with lower costs. — 


‘ 


> 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


